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by Make Time to Teach 
tomation Will Free Men—To Do What? 


Little Gambling Is a Dangerous Thing 


iam a little church(no great cathedral) 


by e. e. cummings 


i am a little church(no great cathedral) 

far from the splendor and squalor of hurrying cities 
—i do not worry if briefer days grow briefest, 

i am not sorry when sun and rain make april 


my life is the life of the reaper and the sower; 

my prayers are prayers of earth’s own clumsily striving 
(finding and losing and laughing and crying) children 
whose any sadness or joy is my grief or my gladness 


around me surges a miracle of unceasing 

birth and glory and death and resurrection: 

over my sleeping self float flaming symbols 

of hope,and i wake to a perfect patience of mountains 


i am a little church(far from the frantic 

world with its rapture and anguish) at peace with nature 
—i do not worry if longer nights grow longest; 

i am not sorry when silence becomes singing 


winter by spring,i lift my diminutive spire to 

merciful Him Whose only now is forever: 

standing erect in the deathless truth of His presence 
(welcoming humbly His light and proudly His darkness) 
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THE COVER puts young Kansas pastor 
Robert Meneilly right in the middle of a 
few of the some 2,300 youngsters who 
are enrolled in the church school of 
Bob’s ten-year-old congregation. For 
more about Robert Meneilly and the un- 
usual Christian community he has 
helped create see The Story of a Boy and 
a Church—And How They Grew, start- 
ing on page 8. 
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Looking across the border into Nevada, this 
Arizona writer observes that “gambling cannot 
be controlled. Where legalized, the habit simply 
runs wild.” 


They Make Time to Teach 
One in four of our church school teachers is a 
man—a mighty busy man. 


Bernard Ikeler 


Meneilly’s church. On Sunday mornings 
Frank gets home just about the same 
time (4 a.m.) that his pastor is getting 
up to go to his study. As a copy editor 
on the Kansas City Star, Frank must put 
the paper to bed Sunday mornings be- 
fore he can hit the hay himself. He 
makes the third (11:15 a.m.) service at 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES 


your later 





You too can enjoy 
years, with freedom from many 
money worries, through partici- 
pation in the Presbyterian An- 
nuities Plan. 

The plan, sponsored for over 
70 vears by the Church Boards, 
is very simple. You can invest any 
amount from $100 up, and you 
will receive a guaranteed income 
for the rest of your life. 

At the same time you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you 
are helping your Church in its 
vital Christian work. 

You earn up to 7.4% on your 
annuity investments, depending 
on your age. You also enjoy large 
tax savings each year as long as 
you live. 

ALL THIS WITH 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up te 7.4% 
ing upon age, for any amount from $1 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—ne worry—no risk. 
» pont fees—ne medical examination—no age 
mit. 


income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
aso et b Sayin atte = 


Boord of Foreign Missions ond—Board of 
Christion Educetion. 


C) Please send me the free booklet telling 
what percent income | will receive, my date 
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One Great Hour of Sharing 


« ...Can you please explain the item 
“Expenses of offerings, $94,907” /P.L.., 
February 22, 1958, page 26]? This is 
approximately 6.7% [of the total re- 
ceipts]. What expense should there be, 
other than postage and money orders, 
which are probably paid for by the local 
church participating in the project? 
—Mrs. W. F. MAxwELi 
East Lansing, Michigan 


« ... Promotion of an offering as large 
as the One Great Hour of Sharing takes 
a great deal of effort and requires the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money. Presbyterians are generous, but 
they must be informed on a year-round 
basis, and churches must be aided in 
presenting this need to all the people. 
The $94,907 item ...represents expend- 
itures for fourteen months rather than a 
twelve-month period. 

Actually, $83,000 was spent in con- 
nection with the offering, which is 
| slightly less than 6%. The chief items in- 
| volved were the production and ship- 
| ment of six million pieces of literature 
|... to tell the story of the need. Also, we 
produced a motion -picture, The Long 
| Stride, to show graphically the situation 
overseas, and to report on what has been 
|done. We received requests for 1,075,- 
000 church-style coin boxes. More than 
5,200 churches have requested leaflets, 
posters, offering envelopes, coin boxes, 
etc., each year, and these materials have 
been provided free of charge. 

A 6% cost to interpret a tremendous 
need and to raise more than $1,400,000 
is in line with amounts spent by other 
denominations in similar work and is a 
smaller percentage than is spent by 
many of them.... 





—ArTHUR S. JoIcE 

Secretary for Special Offerings 
Department of Stewardship and Promotion 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, 


When Goodness Is Sin 


« When I read Mrs. Mould’s article in 
which she spoke of conformity as “bad 
goodness,” I was reminded of a singu- 
larly acute observation made by Dean 
Alexander Purdy of the Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation: “Sin is anything that 
separates us from God. If we are so good 
that we don’t feel any need for God’s 
mercy, then our goodness is sin.” 

This applies to everyone from the 





SOUNDING BOARD 


law-abiding Pharisee in Jesus’ y 
who said, “I thank thee that | 
like other men,” to the Organj 
Man in the gray flannel suit who 
“I thank thee that I am acceptab 
all men—and especially to the 
People in our Great Corporation’ 

Can anybody tell me who orig 
the saying, “Woe to you, when 
speak well of you”? 


—Manrion S. Hos 
Minister, The Kinde-Chandle| 


Kinde, Mj 


« With reference to the three vari 
on “Conformity and the Christian 
[P.L., February 22] ... might I 9 
that the problem is not really conf 
vs. nonconformity—the right to } 
ferent—but conformity vs. freedor 
right to choose to be different. The 
man must assert his freedom th 
choice; he may choose to folle 
majority, he may elect the minor 
he may well choose both. To side 


the mass is not, of itself, wrong 
wrong is in blind conformity to thi 


of the mass. Likewise, to reject thé 


of the mass is not, of itself, wrongly: 


wrong is in refusal to listen to the 
of the community. . . . 


—RIcHARD E. 
Seattle, Wi 


‘Color for the Choir’ 


« ... The justification for choir 
in churches that are adequately 
is to reduce distraction from the pr 
objective of a service by establ 
some measure of uniformity. How 
a “special costume” that may “have 
ticular attraction for children” 
February 22, 1958] . fit in 
Church’s answer to the needs of 
world? Music is a misused or neg 
potential asset in worship in m 
our churches and merits a rethink 
its place in the church. Instead of 
vestment styles be set by the 
array of “costumes” and combin 
possible and available, let’s ask 
selves thoughtfully what pur 
choir should serve and then how 
ments fit that purpose. A poised, 
disciplined choir with efficient org 
tion and training and a valid se 
purpose is its own incentive to 
in numbers, loyalty, and real se 


—Rosenrt L. 


Minister, The Presbyterian Church & 
Dover, D 
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MEDITATION by George E. Sweazey 


When Walls and Ceiling Move Back 


That Christ may dwell in your hearts 
through faith; that you, being rooted 
and grounded in love, may have power 
to comprehend with all the saints what 
is the breadth and length and height 
and depth. (Ephesians 3:17-18) 


MAGINE 2 little animal living in a tube. 

The only directions he could know 
would be backward and forward. Then 
give him another dimension—put him 
between horizontal plates which are 
separated by just his height. Now he 
may travel back and forth and from side 
to side. Next, take away the plates and 
turn him loose. He now has yet another 
dimension he had never guessed was 
there. For a while the little animal will 
probably live by habit as though still 
between the plates. But one day he will 
look up and climb up; he will descend 
and learn there is a down. He has moved 
into a world of three dimensions. 

That is what Paul saw happens when 
Christ begins to “dwell in your hearts 
through faith.” It will make you able to 
comprehend “breadth and length and 
height and depth.” 

We may lead one-dimensional lives, 
like the animal in the tube. Trapped in 
our ruts, we may go back and forth, 
missing all the breadth and height. Or 
we may lead two-dimensional lives, like 
water bugs that dart upon the surface of 
a pond and never get one sixteenth of 
an inch above or below that level. We 
may take in a wide sweep at a rapid 
pace, and still know nothing of the 
height or depth of life. 

But Christ takes the cover off lives 
that are flat; he rescues them from nar- 
rowness. He met Zacchaeus, a crafty. 
grasping tax collector; and Zacchaeus 
felt like a man released from jail. Christ 
met a woman of the streets, callous and 
soiled; and she blossomed into lovely 
sainthood. He met Saul, a bigoted reli- 
gious fanatic, imprisoned in a narrow 
creed; and Saul became Paul, whose life 
was a paean of ecstasy to the freedom 
and beauty and love that he had found. 

It can bring a catch to our throats to 
recall where Paul was when he wrote so 
exultingly of the breadth and length and 
height and depth of the life with Christ. 
He was a prisoner in Rome. Walls 
hemmed him in. But his soul was soar- 
ing. 

The sense of breaking out to brand- 
new dimensions is typical of conversion. 


New Christians seem to feel the walls 
and ceiling moving back..Common 
things acquire a beauty they never had 
before. Spurgeon said it was for him as 
though “the cloud was gone, the dark- 
ness had rolled away, and that moment 
I saw the sun.” 

Christ makes us see things the way he 
saw them. He turns a flower of the field 
from a vegetable into something of soul- 
shaking loveliness. He turns the man you 
see behind the counter from a tired- 
looking little fellow into a character in 
a gripping drama, with endless possibil- 
ities for tragedy or joy. 

Christ adds dimensions to our daily 
work. A physician may be just a me- 
chanic in soft materials. Or he may bow 
in awe before the wonder of life, and 
reverently link himself with the healing 
power of God. A lawyer may work up 
his cases as a routine chore. Or he may 
catch Sir Edward Coke’s vision of law 
as the “perfection of reason,” and have 
his soul stirred by the grand ideal of un- 
compromising justice. A housewife may 
be just a hotelkeeper for relatives. Or 
her window curtains may be the banners 
in her fight for beauty; her whole work 
may be pouring rapture and tenderness 
into her family’s life. 

Death in the afternoon may catch up 
with us. We may start eager and fresh, 
and then be dulled by routine, numbed 
by the slow attrition of the years. That 
is why religious revivals are so impor- 
tant for the afternoon of life. 

Christ adds dimensions to religion. 
The God whom you trust may be a pal- 
lid philosophical abstraction. Or he may 
be the Father of an infinite majesty, be- 
fore whom your adoring soul cries, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy!” Your church may be 
a wholesome religious connection. Or it 
may be the eternal Israel of God, march- 
ing gloriously across the centuries, lu- 
minous with the presence of its Lord. 
Christ may be the trademark of an insti- 
tution. Or, if he dwells in your heart 
through faith, he will be your closest 
friend. Christian goodness may be up- 
right behavior. Or it may be the out- 
pouring of the love which Christ put into 
your heart. 

He came to lift us out of cautious, 
crabbed, tawdry ways; to make us sensi- 
tive to love and beauty; to give us the 
sense of vast and awesome destinies; to 
make us know the glorious breadth and 
length and height and depth of living. 
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Automation will free men from the drudgery of physical and mental 


toil. The church must be ready with a good answer to the question: 


Free to Do What? 


Presbyterians who have a penchant for looking ahead 
may wonder how automation is going to affect the church 
of the future. On a small scale we have some evidence of 
what will happen before us today, and with some analysis 
can map out even more clearly some of the benefits—and 
pitfalls—which lie ahead for us as individual Christians, and 
for our church as an automated world comes closer to real- 
ity. 

Some of the obvious effects of automation—the release of 
men from mental drudgery comparable to the release from 
physical drudgery which came through mechanization— 
will be greater luxury, a higher standard of living, and more 
leisure. It’s clear by now that more automation is feasible. 
Ross Ashby, the scientist, stated at Princeton last year that 
it’s now possible to construct a computer with an IQ of 
10,000. (If your IQ is over 165, you are a genius.) These 
fantastically complex feed-back machines can duplicate 
many of the feats of the human mind and, in doing most 
things our minds do, can perform faster and more accu- 
rately. A computer can collect information at thousands of 
bits per second, classify and sort them, and compare them 
ageinst standards. It can even announce decisions, Vladymir 
Zwokykin, the inventor of the electron tube, says that it is 
now possible to hitch a computer to a sick person and come 
up with a sound medical diagnosis. Presumably it would 
not have so good a bedside manner as some doctors, but 
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would make fewer errors. The many new uses of comp 
systems to relieve man of routine thinking lead us as Ch 
tians to ask ourselves: 

“What can I do that a computer can’t do?” 

While nobody has yet invented an electronic board 
elders, a seven-channel-tape preacher, the Internatie 
Business Machines Corporation now markets an elect 
“supervisor,” and we can presume that in some of 
church business operations people will be supplanted 
machines. In our own church we have put our members 
and pledging records on IBM cards and see possibilities 
relieving the treasurer of certain of the more tedious j 
of counting envelopes and sending out statements of 0 
due pledge payments. 

For the thoughtful Christian, the most important i 
cations of automation do not lie in its efficiency and lab 
saving possibilities. They lie in the new type of Chris 
character which it would seem must emerge from the a 
mated society. 


From Calvin to the computer 

There can be no underestimating the significance of 
age of automation to our church. Since the sixteenth cen 
we have seen the Christian character in the reformist li 
of Calvin's teachings. Hard work, thrift, diligence, indus 
and self-discipline were outward evidence of inward 
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1,and the Puritan avoided ostentation, ease, and luxury 
wit of keeping with his character and because it seemed 
rtain path to perdition. Yet today man works in an air- 
ditioned office, his physical and mental efforts alike done 
machines and servo-mechanisms, his work week short- 
x, and his home life a chrome-plated existence, assured 
ample income and even more important by almost un- 


compti 
as UD 


rnatio 


electro 
e of ged credit. By any standard his life is a marvel of ease 
anted @ °mfort. Contrasted with the world of the Indian, Af- 


mbers# Central American, or Arab, it matches that of the 
bilitiesttiest nabob. Since 1900, the work week has shrunk 
twenty hours, and today’s worker produces almost seven 


ious jf 

- of ov®s #8 much as his 1900 counterpart did per hour. Even 
‘gains are now in sight through continued automation. 

nt immed from the slavery of the factory bench and the 


nd labgeteeper’s stall and thrown upon his own resources in a 
Christ’™2n world, man nonetheless carries a certain amount 
the a“vinist discipline with him into his leisure time. He 
S aggressively at do-it-yourself home projects, joins 
clubs, organizes great-books groups, joins a country 
b, sails his boat, or becomes master of the cub pack. 
ce of he finds Monday morning a welcome relief in return- 
cent” the office where he can rest in modern comfort from 
nist fi tigors of life at home. 
indus also goes to church. Very often he enters the life of 


vd a church with the same vigor with which he tackles his 
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community life in general. He organizes in the church small 
theater groups, model railroad clubs, discussion groups, 
couples clubs, church-repair projects, and teaches his Sun- 
day school class with the most modern visual aids and non- 
directive therapeutic methods. Yet, often to his chagrin, he 
is not accorded the recognition and approval of the minister 
and the higher ranking members of the church. In fact, his 
very vigor becomes a basis for criticism of his efforts. 

His minister, in many instances, has little of the leisure 
which he himself enjoys. The organization, administration, 
social persuasion, pump-priming and fence-mending activ- 
ities which are so joyously performed by his flock are not 
leisure but tension-inducing work to the pastor. The more 
fundamentally reformist a pastor might be, the more he 
views these humanist, cultural, and institutional activities 
as irrelevant and mischievous insofar as they distract men 
from the true aim of existence, which is reconciliation with 
God. He finds himself wondering occasionally if God really 
approves of bowling alleys in his house. 

At the higher levels of the church, and in its seminaries, a 
social-psychological group of critics of suburban church 
life calls for a return to the Protestant ethic of Calvin and 
Weber, and writes bitingly and satirically of the suburban 
life, and the so-called return to religion among the other- 
directed bourgeoisie. 


Yet it is this very suburban (Continued on page 28) 
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The story of a boy and a church 





And How They Grew 


A twenty-two-year-old seminary graduate was asked to start a church 


in late 1947. Today his congregation numbers thirty-four hundred 


HEN twenty-two-year-old Rob- 
ert H. Meneilly received his 
first assignment after gradua- 


tion from seminary in 1947, his new boss, 
Dr. A. K. Stewart, general secretary of 
the United Presbyterian Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, had a word of explanation 
for the tall, brown-haired young man. 

“We are sending you right out of 
seminary to start a new church because 
you are too young to know what can’t 
be done—you might just go ahead and 
do it.” 

Although genial Arch Stewart said 
this with a smile and a wink, he couldn't 
have been more accurate. 

In the short space of ten years, the 
young Pittsburgher Dr. Stewart’s Board 
sent to the Kansas City area has organ- 
ized and helped develop one of the 
world’s great Christian congregations— 
the 3,400-plus member Village Church 
in suburban Prairie Village, Kansas. 
And all over the nation the Prairie Vil- 
lage story has helped guide and inspire 
other extension projects in many differ- 
ent denominations. 

From the beginning the Prairie Vil- 
lage operation had been set up as an 
experiment in church extension. After a 
couple of unsuccessful ventures in the 
Kansas City area, the United Presbyte- 
rians had decided to try something new. 
They would provide funds to build a 
manse and substantial initial unit in- 
stead of waiting for a congregation to 


by Frank Spurlock 


do it with their aid. And they would 
send out a promising new minister to 
handle the job. With enthusiasm, imagi- 
nation, and plain old-fashioned faith and 
elbow grease, Bob Meneilly has turned 
the experiment into a remarkable 
achievement. 

On the Village Church rolls today, the 
Reverend Dr. Robert H. Meneilly, still 
boyish-looking at thirty-three with his 
clean-cut features and thick hair, has 
the largest communicant membership of 
any Protestant church in Greater Kansas 
City and second largest in the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. 
Church school enrollment is some 2,300. 
He meets the challenges of triplicate 
services, traffic jams, and student-satu- 
rated church school rooms just as en- 
thusiastically as he did the challenge of 
seeking new members ten years ago. 

To keep his church running smoothly, 
Bob Meneilly meets in the chapel of 
the red brick plant every Tuesday morn- 
ing with his staff of twelve for prayer 
and planning. The staff members care- 
fully go over the crowded calendar and 
check times and dates of events that go 
into the lively congregational newsletter 
which the minister personally edits. 

“Dr. Bob,” as he has been called by 
his congregation since his alma mater, 
Illinois’ Monmouth College, conferred a 
doctor's degree on him in 1954, attempts 
to mold his routine to match the de- 
mands rather than vice versa. Because 


his days are now filled with counsel 
sessions (up to two thirds of each daff “TI 
speaking engagements (as many as {apa 
or five outside ones a week), and cMepp 
on the sick and bereaved, he gets tofent 
study at six a.m. on Wednesdays ae m 
Fridays and at four a.m. on Sundaysf was 
find additional time to prepare his qfawl 
mons. 
Even careful planning and extra hoy 
do not solve all problems. At Easte 
year ago, a sudden downpour caugption 
a giant traffic jam outside the big} 
school fieldhouse that had been resifillag 
for the Village Church services. Findgft si 
himself in a half-mile long columjPar 
cars that weren’t moving, Bob fingpt 
turned out on the wrong side of 
highway, drove quickly to a side 
and dashed to the platform. He ar 
five minutes late, but needless to 
hundreds of others were much 
Once he found he could not attgp? ' 
a wedding rehearsal. He asked 
bridal couple if they would accep 
tape recording of him repeating 
service for practice purposes. They é 
On the day of the actual service # 
was getting ready to step out into 
sanctuary to meet the groom, best 
and congregation. “Suddenly I hea 
voice in the sanctuary,” he recalls. 
was mine. I was saying, ‘Sorry I cantgr' 
with you tonight, folks, but if you 
follow the tape recording, I'm 
everything will be all right.’ 
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Bob and Shirley Meneilly (center) talk to Village Church worshipers after a service. 


—— “a immu 


Village Church is colonial in design with red brick walls and white wood trim. 
The sanctuary (left of tower) was completed in 1955 at a cost of around $250,000. 





-OUNSE! 
ach duff “The couple had asked to have the 
ny asf@eal service taped, and when I had 
and cepped out behind the railing a mo- 
rets tofment before, I had accidentally switched 
ays @pe machine to ‘play’ instead of ‘record.’ 
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undaysj was so embarrassed that I literally 
e his @awled into the sanctuary on my stom- 
h to flip that switch without anyone’s 

xtra haeing me,” Bob says. 
Easteg On the more serious side, the young 
ir caumptional missionary almost died of en- 
big hgpphalitis during his early days at Prairie 
en retgillage. Four years later, in 1952, the 
;. Finditt side of his face and neck suddenly 
olumn(ecame paralyzed, affecting his speech. 
ob fingitter giving him a thorough examina- 
le of @™, doctors attributed the paralysis to 
ide dagtigue and anxiety. They added it might 
le are SIX months before he would be back 





ss to @ the pulpit. 

ich jaf That’s when I learned a real lesson,” 
ot att? recalls. “I decided that if I were 
sked @ing to preach to people to turn their 
tes and troubles over to God, I would 
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iting @#" to learn to do it myself.” Bob j 

They @eneilly returned to the pulpit in three | 

vice Meeks almost fully recovered from this ie 
! ie 

- into gment. 

best moon of an elder in Beverly Heights 

| hearted Presbyterian Church, Mt. Leba- 

calls. Pennsylvania, outside of Pitts- 


T cant¥’@h, Robert Harlan Meneilly was 
en a good start toward the ministry. 
$parents named him after two min- 
tts of their church, the Reverend 
bert Ramsey, who baptized Bob, and 
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the Reverend Harlan McCartney, who 
married his parents. 

By the time he was thirteen, Bob felt 
very strongly that the ministry was what 
God wanted for him. Add to the influ- 
ence of his church the effect of mission 
conferences in New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania, and a young people's confer- 
ence in Ames, Iowa. 

In junior and senior high school, he 
usually topped the slate of class officers, 
and when a high school court to handle 
disciplinary problems was set up, he 
was chosen judge. It was while he was 
a junior in high school that Bob met 
dark-haired Shirley Dunlap, who at- 
tended neighboring Dormont High 
School. It was love at first sight, and 
by the time Bob was graduated, he had 
talked her into following him to Mon- 
mouth College in Illinois. 

Under the wartime speedup of sched- 
ules, Bob completed studies at Mon- 
mouth and Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary 
in two thirds of normal time. His gradu- 
ation from seminary in the spring of 
1947 was only a little before the Mon- 
mouth graduation of Shirley, who was 
back home in time to attend his ordina- 
tion in the Beverly Heights church. Two 
weeks later, wedding bells rang for the 
couple in her church, Mt. Lebanon 
United Presbyterian. 

While the manse at Prairie Village 







Se 
One of innovations at Sunday services 
is the 5-minute youth sermonet given by 
the Rev. Robert Ralston, staff minister. 
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was being built, Bob and Shirley were 
assigned temporarily to a mission 
church that had been started at Ft. Des 
Moines, Iowa. In a few weeks the new 
minister had organized the Ft. Des 
Moines United Presbyterian Church. 
The church school soon outgrew one 
building, and another had to be ob- 
tained. But work there had to be inter- 
rupted in October, 1947, when the new 
house at Prairie Village was completed. 

Settled with his bride in their new 
Prairie Village manse some eight miles 
southwest of central Kansas City, Bob 
set out to fulfill his commission. Al- 
though he didn’t have the name of a 
single prospect and had no place to hold 
services (a residential code forbade re- 
ligious meetings in houses), the young 
man began calling on the residents, 
starting with those nearest the manse. 

When he introduced himself, invari- 
ably the housewife would ask: “But 
aren't you awfully young to be a min- 
ister?” 

He had to pause and regain his com- 
posure each time after this question, 
but the young missionary’s earnestness 
and cheerfulness won many with whom 
he talked. They wanted to hear more 
about the church which would be the 
first in their community. The names of 
those who showed special interest were 
quickly jotted down. Later those names 
were among the first to go on the rolls 
of the Village Church. 

Even though they knew they would 
not be faced with jobs like finding a 
theater or store front in which to hold 
services, the Meneillys approached their 
new project with some qualms. After 
all, the national church was investing 
$100,000 in a project for which they 
were largely responsible. During the 
first few months, it was difficult to know 
what to do next and what to expect in 
results. Plans for an_ initial 
seating about 300 and providing for a 
150-student church school went slowly. 

The problem of looking younger than 
a minister should never was solved, al- 
though Bob tried. He even took the 
advice of an older minister who sug- 
gested growing a mustache. The effort 
ended in failure. Nevertheless, Bob con- 
tinued venturing forth in the neighbor- 
hood, calling on as many families as he 
could during the period the building 
was being completed. 

“The only real.survey we ever made,” 
he recalls, “was to check the number 
of diapers on the back lines when we 
made our calls. This told us it was a 
prolific community with unlimited pos- 
sibilities.” 
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At the same time church build 
and houses were going up, the J { 
Nichols Company, developer of Prag, 
Village, was building an attractive shi, ¢ 
ping center only two blocks from (jo 
church. Across the street from { 
church, Prairie School was being J “7 
panded to care for the rapid influ ¢} 
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children. ; 

The young pastor's service to { 
community began even before the buillihe 
ing was completed. Because there 
no newspaper, he started a combinaj 
church-community paper which e 
tually had a circulation of 15,000. 
when no Scoutmaster could be foundfifhe 
the troop sponsored by the school P.1pme 
and the troop was nearly depleted, } 
although never a Scout, took on the 
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He served two years, and as the trgar s 
grew and became better organia[§ p 
sponsorship was transferred to (Rom: 
church. WI 


When the basement of the build 
could be used for a church school, 
Meneillys invited the neighborhood ere 
The couple’s excitement turned to dad n 
tion when 150 appeared on the § 
Sunday of October, 1948. Every 
from three-year-olds to teen-agers me 
one room. Bob used an illustrated @s we 
monet for the lesson. 

A month later the Village Chujetwe 


sanctuary (new the chapel) was re@j “W 
for use. The young minister and (ad t 
men from the neighborhood wong chu 





through the early hours of the mo 
waxing floors and setting up fol 
chairs. Once again the Meneillys wi 
with excitement and some anxiety to 
how many would be on hand for the 
worship service. By the time the se 
started, all the chairs were filled. 

The tall, slender minister, who i 
to many in the congregation as if 
had just slipped off a college swe 
before putting on the robe that $ 
had made for him, stood up to face 
worshipers. Bob preached on “W 
You Can Expect of Your Church.’ 
told the congregation that it could 
pect rebuke where rebuke was neet 
revelation from the Word of God, am 
spiration. The congregation seemet 
like him and what he had said. 
were comments on the fact that ¢ 
school teachers and ushers were alte 
trained and jn attendance at the 
service. 

No one was invited into formal by 
bership the first several months. Itq@ 
the pastor’s purpose to have peopl 
serve well what the church woul 
like, what it would preach, and wii 
would teach. On February 13, 194% 
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‘hurch was formally constituted, the 
wilding was dedicated, and 282 charter 
embers were received. A sign placed 
» the lawn in front of the red brick 
slonial building read simply “The Vil- 
ge Church.” 
“The idea was to emphasize service 
» the community, rather than the de- 
mination,” Bob Meneilly says. 
A look at the membership records in 
he first few months showed that in ac- 
ality this is what the church did. The 
sinister noted that 75 per cent of his 
members had had no active church 
lationship since they were teen-agers. 
e shifting about during the war and 
mmediate postwar years undoubtedly 
ad a great deal to do with this. An 
en more amazing fact noted in a sim- 
ar survey several years later was that 
8 per cent of the members had been 
oman Catholics at one time or another. 
Whatever their backgrounds, most of 
he couples had much in common. They 
re young, had GI mortgages, and 
ere expanding their families. And more 
ind more of them entered wholeheart- 
dly into the church life, serving as of- 
ers, teaching or ushering. Later, as 
affic jams developed outside the church 
well as inside, men of the congrega- 
on took on the task of directing cars 
etween services. 
“When I moved out here, if someone 
ad told me I would be out in front of 
church directing traffic every Sunday 
oming, I probably would have told 
im he was crazy,” one young business- 
n said with a smile. 
One of Bob Meneilly’s greatest satis- 
ions is observing the spiritual growth 
individuals who make up the throngs 
band out of the Village Church each 
ek. He can see it in an attitude 
hanged here, a habit dropped there. 


mys he: “My conviction is that the 


lurch ought to admit everyone, meet 
ch person on his own spiritual level, 
id bring him to a full personal experi- 
hee with Christ.” 
Pastor Meneilly sees another change 
mong members. At the time they 
ined, many of them did not care par- 
arly whether the Village Church 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, or 
iscopalian. But he has seen their 
areness of an appreciation for Pres- 
terianism increase over the years. In- 
tad of the Village Church (United 
byterian) it is becoming the Village 
ited Presbyterian Church, member 
h in a world-wide communion. 
One recent Sunday, Bob welcomed 
% persons to membership in the 
weh. On another, he baptized thirty- 
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eight babies, starting with those closest 
to the pulpit and walking from one 
couple to the next in a line that stretched 
to the rear of the sanctuary. 

In recent weeks attendance has av- 
eraged 2,400 (73 per cent of member- 
ship) and church school attendance has 
been 1,600. With 92 per cent of them 
pledging, Villagers this year have sub- 
scribed to a $300,000 budget. 

But Bob does not revel in these figures 
or take credit for an extraordinary job. 
“To do less would mean failure in the 
light of God’s promises fulfilled and the 
opportunities provided by the church 
and community,” he says. 

Scores of other churches now are 
thriving in fast-growing Prairie Village 
(population 16,000) and its neighboring 
communities. A congregation related to 
almost every major Protestant denomi- 
nation is located within a dozen blocks 
of the Village Church. Yet the Village 
Church still is the only one that counts 
its members by the thousands rather 
than the hundreds (and expects to reach 
4,000 by 1962). Perhaps the most in- 
teresting figure is this: more than $250,- 
000 has been returned to the United 
Presbyterian Church for world-wide 
benevolence work since the Village 
Church was organized. 

The Village Church building projects 
have crowded upon one another. With 
the completion of a bright, large sanctu- 
ary three years ago, minister Meneilly 
had a breather, scheduling only two 
services on Sunday mornings instead of 
three. But it was short-lived. A year 
later, with attendance steadily moving 
up, three services again were scheduled. 

By August, the church hopes to start 
work on a half-million-dollar educational 
building for which two-and-one-half 
acres of land were acquired early this 
year. The badly-needed building will 
have church school facilities that will 
correspond with those in public schools, 
including a large multiple purpose room 
with stage. 

To persons who say the church is too 
big, Bob sometimes answers with, “It’s 
too big for little people.” He prefers, 
however, to point out that a large church 
can offer more in its all-round program. 
Choir training is one example. The Vil- 
lage Church has seven choirs, including 
a bell group, all under a full-time direc- 
tor. 

Two years ago a fellow Pennsylvanian 
with the same first name and middle 
initial as Dr. Meneilly’s joined the Vil- 
lage Church staff as assistant minister, 
coming from a church in Clarion, Iowa. 
He is the Reverend Robert H. Ralston. 


Men of the church are usually active 
in all phases of congregational life. 
Here one of them directs Sunday traflic. 


Last summer a third minister accepted 
a call to direct Christian education work. 
His first name? Robert, of course. He is 
the Reverend Robert C. Landes from 
Minneapolis. 

Despite the big load that the other 
staff members take, the increased de- 
mands on Pastor Meneilly’s time are felt 
in his home as well as in the church. 
Only on Thursday, his day off, can he 
keep promises to go here or there with 
his wife and children, Robert, Jr., nine; 
Carol, seven; and Joy, four and a half. 

Three mornings a week Bob Meneilly 
pulls on a sport shirt and slacks and 
slips over to his study while his family 
and most of his congregation still are 
asleep. There at six on Wednesday 
morning he begins study and prepara- 
tion of his sermon. At eight he is back 
in the manse to join his family for break- 
fast (which he eats only because his wife 
insists). After breakfast he returns to 
his study for more work on the sermon. 
The routine is repeated on Friday when 
he completes his sermon. 

On Sunday morning his alarm rings 
at four, and again he heads for his study 
next door. This time, instead of sitting 
down at the desk, he begins striding back 
and forth in his bedroom slippers, read- 
ing his sermon aloud. He stops only 
when he has committed it to memory. 
After a period of prayer he returns to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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by Oren ARNOLD 


One recent Sunday afternoon an irresistible little girl 
about ten years old came to my door and asked, “Would 
you give a dime to help our church?” 

“OF course,” said I, 

“You can have three chances for a quarter, or twelve for 
a dollar.” 

“Chances?” I must have shown my surprise. 

“Yes, sir. You might win the electric mixer. We have a 
hundred boards to sell. There are a hundred punches on 
every board. The prizes are donated. We can make a whole 
thousand dollars for our Sunday school room.” 

I knew the child, a neighbor. I should have been more 
benevolent, but I gave her a dollar and said, “Honey, tell 
your leader that slot machines pay off even better.” 

Her eyes widened. “Do they? Honest?” 

“Not honest. They just do.” 

She missed that thrust, of course, but she skipped away, 
and I've no doubt reported my recommendation, bereft of 
the sarcasm. 

The whole episode was disturbing to me, because I’m 
opposed to gambling. I’m against it even though, sinner that 
I am, I am guilty of it. What’s a mere dime or a dollar to 
help some youngsters redecorate their Sunday school room? 
Many churches conduct raffles, bingo, and such, for “char- 
ity.” What's the harm when Deacon Pedrick, my close 
friend, and I bet a nickel a hole during Saturday golf? 
What's the harm when I drop a quarter into the slot ma- 
chine to help our country club? 

Real gambling—I keep telling myself—is taking your home 
mortgage money and losing it at poker or roulette. Gambling 
is when a teller “borrows” from his bank to bet on the races, 
Gambling is dissipating your dough at dice, while your poor 
wife and babies suffer from hunger. 
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A Little Gambling | 














Looking across the border into Nevada, this Arizona writer observ" 






My own mother told us as much, We saw a proflg a 
‘cousin gamble away all his income, then take to drink ra : 
c 


die in disgrace. It was horrible. So by childhood conditi 
ing I am against gambling. The few golf nickels I w 
when I win—from Deacon Pedrick, I double for church 
lection next Sunday. He does the same thing. This appei 
our consciences some. But I don’t think it absolves us. 
sin is like the common cold; yours may be a mild one, 
by contagion you may cause a weaker man to get p 
monia. 

This spiritual confusion exists in the minds of lite 
millions of Americans. We abhor the thought of seen 
holier-than-thou. We try to be what we call “broadmind@y""®' 
we love the thought of being a good fellow, a genial Joe. 
we buy a chance on a new car being raffled, we wager 
dollars at the race track—largely because some arti 
person of our own kind suggests it. 

For many people the urge to gamble seems dows 
compulsive. We see this in some of the pitiable chara 
who haunt the casinos of Nevada. But more often we # 
in the bridge club or the canasta party or—yes, on the 
course. Some otherwise good Christian men and we 
seem compelled to demand that any game be for some 
of money stakes, Some of our richest humor stems from 
quirk. For instance, one man suggested a game of pokey? 
decide whether he or a friend weguld win a certain wo 
they both loved. “Okay,” agreed the other man, “but 
bet a dollar a point just to make it interesting.” And 4 
tain worker made only fifty dollars a week but appe: 
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live on about $200. When his boss inquired, the we a 
readily confessed: “You see, sir, I raffle off my pay @ » 





every Friday for a dollar a chance.” These happy bits 
a tacit stamp of approval on gambling; we seem to® 
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Dangerous 





eryghat “gambling cannot be controlled. Legalized, it simply runs wild” 


profig t if something is amusing, pleasant, and popular, it can’t 
lrink gsibly be bad. 

ondity Such basic traits in American character have gradually 
s Twaflved into an emergency. The time has come when we 
urch st decide once and for all whether gambling is right or 
ong, and start acting accordingly. If it’s wrong we should 


appea Ei _ 

™ ye pew it out, even out of Nevada. If it’s right we should en- 
one Meurage it, perhaps beginning with a national lottery. If it’s 
we 4 ght we should weed out the silly childhood inhibitions that 
















ur devout elders put into us, and give our own children free 


In most states, if you have ever dropped your spare 
JPange into a slot machine, even at the country club where 
isfor a “good cause”—you violated a law. You are equally 
iminal if you put a quarter into a baseball pool, played 
heent bingo, or backed your Derby choice with a dollar 
the corner cigar store. With a few exceptions, all the 
ates except Nevada put gambling in a class with armed 
bbbery and setting fire to the town hall. Poker, roulette, 
ps, all such notorious pastimes, are perfectly illegal. 

But in my resort city of Phoenix I can take you to a dozen 
mbling joints within a ten-minute drive from the First 
resbyterian Church. The same could be said of every big 
ty in the land. Those places are called clubs, and only 
Jpod sports” go there. Generally speaking, the police are 
it good sports. They seem not to know that such gambling 
alls exist. If I’m not around to guide you in Phoenix, almost 
v taxi driver will do. Indeed, only the more naive of 
ters refuse to admit that wholesale illegal gambling oper- 
's throughout America. 

In most instances gambling is due to the apathy, frustra- 


ay ¢ 

bits’ @nd/or protection of the police department and elected 

to tials. Periodically, we have civic reform drives in Phoe- 
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nix, as elsewhere. Currently we have a truly good bunch of 
elected officials in my town; the mayor and one councilman 
are old family friends of mine; I can testify to their honor. 
Our chief of police also is a man of highest integrity, Well, 
then? 

They—and all their kind from massive Manhattan on 
down—are hopelessly fenced in by an invisible but very 
powerful barbed wire known as public lethargy. The aver- 
age man or woman simply enjoys an occasional race bet or 
raffle chance, and so hesitates to condemn any person who 
plays poker, dice, or roulette. Mr. and Mrs. America can’t 
get any more excited about enforcing our anti-gambling 
laws than they could about enforcing the Volstead Act. The 
governments and the police inevitably reflect our attitudes. 
They have no other choice. 

The senate rackets-investigating committee a while back 
discovered that the “harmless” pinball machine was netting 
the racketeers a cool three billion a year. The Chicago Crime 

Jommission in an eight-year study found that the ubiqui- 
tous slot machines were holding us up for nearly four bil- 
lion dollars a year. Far less than half of this estimated take, 
incidentally, is reported for tax purposes, although honest 
citizens must report every dime of income. 

Strangely, incredibly, we Americans by and large know 
these facts, know we haven't as a rule one chance in a hun- 
dred to win at any of these gambling techniques, yet we 
blithely toss our coins and currency into them just the same. 
We who ridicule “suckers” and abhor the thought of being 
one are flagrantly, openly, the greatest suckers of all. 

Our population now includes about twelve million more 
habitual gamblers than in 1940. Much of the increase has 
been due to veterans, and lately to their sons. During World 
War II an estimated $300 (Continued on page 30) 
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MAKE TIME 
TO TEACH 





One in four of our church school teachers 








is a man—a mighty busy man 








by Bernard Ikeler 


LCDR. Ivan C. Griswold.@ 


who’s an “information switchboa 
(left) for Naval Reserve public relat 
in a three-state area, says: “If I di 
teach junior highs (above), my 
would be a flop .. . a spiritual fail 
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Dr. Howard C. Spencer... 


ts food research (right) for a huge 
hemical firm. Frequently away from 
ome, he flies back to make sure that ev- 
ything is ready for his church school 
achers early Sunday morning (above). 


The New Yorker took a swipe not too 

pg ago at the Sunday morning habits 
American fathers. Its cover pictured 
small exurban church. From the rear 
or of the church issued bouncy, joyful 
dren. Waiting for them at the edge 
the lawn was a line of cars, each oc- 
pied by a sportshirted male comfort- 
bly reading a newspaper or smoking a 
ie, 

This friendly jab was, of course, both 
and unfair. True, many a father does 
ithe view that Sunday church school 
he—for children. But during the last 
t or ten years, more and more fathers 
fe discovered, too, the satisfactions of 
only attending, but also teaching in, 

Sunday school. At present, one out of 

teachers in Presbyterian ( U.S.A.) 
day schools is a man. 

What kind of man? Is he a radically 

variety of paterfamilias? Why did 
decide to undertake the instruction, 
well as the chauffeuring, of the 
ng? Is it possible to generalize about 

im? 


‘ 
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By and large, this man is a busy man, 
busier than most. He’s a fellow who 
could argue, honestly, that Sunday is 
the only day he gets for relaxation. 

For example, take Dr. Howard C. 
Spencer of Midland, Michigan. Dr. 
Spencer heads up food research for the 
Dow Chemical Company. In addition, 
he serves as a consultant to industrial 
groups pooling knowledge on production 
problems and to United States govern- 
ment agencies concerned with food con- 
trol. He has filled assignments with the 
World Health Organization. 

He’s on the road about a hundred 
days a year. But only a handful of those 
days are Sundays. 

Catching a plane maybe half a conti- 
nent away, he arrives in Midland by 
Saturday night. At 8:00 a.m. the next 
day, he unlocks the doors to the Chris- 
tian Education wing of Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church. Superintendent of the 
Sunday school, he checks to see that 
everything will be ready for the 140 
or more men and women of his staff. 


During the next four hours—the church 
operates two Sunday school sessions— 
he’s up to his ears in a startling range of 
details. When he locks the doors again, 
it’s usually one o'clock in the afternoon. 

Winston J. Wishon, who teaches Sun- 
day school at Central Presbyterian 
Church in Denver, is another uncom- 
monly busy man. In charge of a seven- 
man crew that operates an electronics- 
communication relay station, he’s on 
round-the-clock call in a business where 
breakdowns can mean blank television 
screens and dead telephones. Moreover, 
his company dispatches him around the 
country to recruit and train new em- 
ployees. 

But Wishon makes time to teach a 
class of junior highs on Sunday—and, 
in season, to coach them in softball on 
Saturdays. His preparation for a class 
session usually takes three hours. “I can 
make more speed at it when I'm out of 
town,” he says with a laugh. “A hotel 
room is nice and quiet. When I sit down 
at home with my Bible and teacher mag- 
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azine, our seven-year-old gets out his 
Sunday school gear and studies, too. He 
asks questions, thereby holding me up a 
little. But I guess that’s how it should 
be!” 

Lieutenant Commander Ivan C, Gris- 
wold certainly could make a sound case 
for his staying in bed on Sunday morn- 
ings. Assigned to the Third Naval Dis- 
trict, he coordinates United States Naval 
Reserve public relations in the tri-state 


area around New York. His desk is an 
information center for Naval Reserve 
public relations men in forty communi- 
ties, a news channel to Navy publica- 
tions and to commercial television, radio, 
and newspapers. 

Five days a week, Griswold is in the 
Third Naval District’s downtown New 
York headquarters from half-past eight 
to five—with a fifty-eight-minute com- 
mute behind him and the same ahead 


Winston J. Wishon... 


is on call around the clock (below) as 
head of an _ electronics-communication 
relay station. But he teaches junior 
highs (left)—and, in season, coaches 
them for competition in league softball. 





of him. He carries home each nigh 
briefcase that contains enough works 
keep him busy for about two hours, 
sometimes doesn’t go to his office 

Saturdays, instead spends a fair porti 
of the morning talking to the office 

phone. 

He prepares his Sunday school less 
on Saturday night, inventing and bui 
ing many of the gadgets he uses in tead 
ing. On Sunday morning, he leads 
class of junior highs at Leonia (N 
Jersey) Presbyterian Church. He adnij 
that, on occasion, he has been knoy 
to take a nap on Sunday afternoon, 

Questioned about their reasons f 
teaching, these men point out first th 
they are parents. “My wife and I thiy 
our two children should get instructi 
in the Christian faith at the church 
well as in our home,” Ivan Griswa 
says. “We don’t want their church ed 
cation to be second-rate—any more th 
we'd like this in their public-school ed 
cation. This means that parents can’t smAme 









































no to teaching in Sunday school.” f a 

Winston Wishon adds: “Your Pe 
spring get the idea you're really serioght w 
about religion. They see the differendif so 





between your simply going—or sendit 
them—to Sunday school and your acti 
ally teaching. It’s wonderful to watdlls 
your youngsters patterning themselvg 
after you . . . taking a real interesti 
Sunday school, studying their Bibles anorin 
their lessons.” 

“My wife and I started working 
the Sunday school when our son ¥ 
five,” Howard Spencer recalls. “The 
were several other children his age } 
no kindergarten class. So we parents g 
together and organized one—and tead 
ing brings the satisfaction of seeit 
other people’s children  grow-t 
church’s children growing spiritually 
Incidentally, this doesn’t depend on 
maternal instinct. Men feel it just Meign 
strongly as women do.” 

Wishon asserts that he has so 
“pretty selfish reasons” for teaching. 
get a terrific lift out of seeing the your 
sters in my class open up and devel 
I don’t answer their questions—I just 
out of the way. It’s wonderful—there’s 
word for it—to see what the Christi 
faith can do to people.” 

Probably Griswold speaks not only 
himself but for Spencer, Wishon, 
thousands of other men when he sa 
“Without the kind of energy I get 
of teaching on Sunday, the whole 
would be a flop. Maybe not a mate 
flop, but a real one—a spiritual fail 
I don’t find time to teach because I 
to teach. I find time because I have # 
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CHURCH IN COLOMBIA: 


More Than Talk 
Is Necessary 













ANY prominent Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, both in Colombia 
nd the United States, are in agreement 
hat some positive action should be 
ken soon to help settle the controversy 
bout religious freedom in that South 
merican republic. But the specific kind 
of action needed has them stumped. 

Persons from both groups agree that 
would be a fine idea to have a team 
f social scientists study the whole situa- 
jon, But how would this team be chosen, 
nd who would sponsor it? The cost of 

h an exploratory expedition would 
probably run from $15,000 to $30,000. 
tleast one institution capable of spon- 
wring this study has refused considera- 
tion of such a project. 

Father Eugene K. Culhane, managing 
itor of the Jesuit weekly, America, 
see P.L., April 19) said that “religious 
nsions in Colombia would disappear 

ight” if Protestants would observe 

January, 1954, government ruling. 

The ruling, promulgated under the 
dictatorship of ex-president Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla, and still in operation, de- 
dares: “Non-Catholic nationals or for- 
igners resident in Colombia, whether 
ministers, pastors, or simple faithful, 
may not proselytize in public nor use 
he means of propaganda outside the 
locale where the cult takes place.” Other 
imilar decrees, also still in effect from 
he discredited Rojas Pinilla regime, bar 
Protestant work in more than two-thirds 
t Colombia’s territory, and bar or se- 
verely restrict school operations, new 
building, and radio-TV programing. 

On the other side, no responsible Prot- 
tstant either in the United States or 
Colombia would agree that these de- 
trees even remotely allow freedom of 
tligion. As Dr. Richard M. Fagley, New 
York secretary for the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, 
sid last month, “Whether the evangeli- 
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cal groups are in fact largely observing 
these obnoxious decrees, as I am in- 
formed, or are disobeying them, as is 
alleged . . . the question needs to be 
raised: Is this a price that Roman Cath- 
olics, and Roman Catholic missions in 
particular, would be prepared to pay in 
countries of Protestant or Moslem or 
other predominance?” Dr. Fagley sug- 
gested that the removal of the decrees, 
rather than continued enforcement, 
would do much to clear up the religious 
situation in Colombia. 

In the meantime, the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC) 
reported last month that four Protestant 
schools in addition to the one in Villar- 
rica (see P.L., Mar. 22) had been closed 
so far this year. The four are in Puerto 
Berrio, a large river town in the central 
state of Antioquia; Galindo, Bolivar 
State; and Moras and Ortega in Cauca 
State. The CEDEC also reported that 
several more Protestant schools were be- 
ing threatened with closure. 

In Puerto Berrio, the CEDEC 
charged, some forty Protestant young- 
sters were left without schooling because 
the military mayor barred them from at- 
tending local government schools. At 
Galindo, the reason given for the school 
closing was that.the town was a “mission 
territory,” and thus under direct Roman 
Catholic educational control. According 
to the CEDEC, Galindo is not listed as a 
“mission territory” in the 1953 Roman 
Church Annual. In 1953 the Rojas Pi- 
nilla regime set up the “mission terri- 
tory” system which closed most of 
Colombia to Protestantism as far as the 
government was concerned. 

According to latest reports, the 
CEDEC is making a test case out of the 
Villarrica school closing in Tolima State, 
which occurred February 16, Some 
ninety children have been without or- 
ganized schooling since that date. 


Roman Catholics Urge 
Parochial School Aid 


Roman Catholic educators last month 
campaigned, as expected, for a share in 
any aid given public schools from state 
and federal treasuries. 

The spokesman for this Roman Cath- 
olic “aid-the-parochial-schools” drive, 
the Reverend Joseph T. Tinnelly, 
pointed out such institutions already re- 
ceive considerable assistance from a 
number of states. Such aid, declared the 
dean of St. John’s University Law 
School, ranges from bus transportation 
to subsidies for textbooks and school 
lunch programs. “Such [grants] are 
manifestly designed for the health and 
welfare of youth, regardless of the school 
attended,” he said. 

Father Tinnelly was principal speaker 
at the fifty-fifth annual convention of 
the National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and attended by more than 
10,000 delegates. 

Said Father Tinnelly: “The state 
which imposes taxation for secular edu- 
cation should provide that education to 
all without question of religion. Let 
America see the need and the justice of 
this, and we may depend upon our be- 
loved country to find a means of aiding 
Catholic parents without | sacrificing 
either religious principles or constitu- 
tional safeguards.” The priest stressed 
that both parochial and public education 
need “profound re-examination.” 

A reply to Father Tinnelly was not 
long in coming. In Washington, D.C., 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State re- 
leased a statement which urged a “na- 
tional counter-drive by American non- 
Catholics to protect the United States 
Treasury from such sectarian demands.” 

Dr. Glenn Archer, POAU executive 
director, called Father Tinnelly’s refer- 
ence to aid for school lunches an “ab- 
surd” analogy. While declaring his 
organization favors such programs, Dr. 
Archer said, “We do oppose the use of 
public money for the central, cultural 
activities of a competing sectarian school 
system.” 
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NEWS: UNITED CLOTHING APPEAL 
@ My Visit to a Clothing Center in Jerusalem 
“I was naked, and you clothed me ” 


HAD supposed the Mandelbaum Gate, where the center 
I was located, would be just that—a gate. But it wasn’t. 
It was only a break in the long, low wall which divides the 
city of Jerusalem into sectors belonging to Jordan and 
Israel. UN officers pass through it; so do some tourists. 
But the “gate” is guarded on one side by men of the Arab 
Legion, by Israelis on the other. You carry your suitcase 
across the hundred yards of No Man’s Land alone, knowing 
that the soldiers are watching from both directions. 

Ten years ago a battle was fought here. The house of 
the Mandelbaum family and two other houses across the 
narrow street were almost demolished. The passage between 
their ruins came to be known as the “Mandelbaum Gate.” 
The Mandelbaum house itself was taken over by the Arabs. 
A second house was turned into a YMCA. The third house 
was made into the distribution center for the Near East 
Christian Council’s Refugee Committee in Jerusalem. 

I walked through a side entrance of the third house 
into a large, dark room which was piled to the ceiling 
with bales and boxes. Into this room comes all the clothing 
and other items sent by Christians in Europe and America 
for 500,000 refugees in West Jordan. It is the only way 
for these things to get through. 

My guide (who was A. Willard Jones, the Committee’s 
executive secretary) gestured toward the bales next to 
us. “These cartons,” he said, “are full of shoes. And here 
are boxes of whole milk powder from the Oxford Committee 
for Family Relief in England. These bales of used clothing 
came from both Church World Service and the American 
Friends Service Committee.” 

I asked him if there was enough clothing coming through 
to fill the need for it. 

“We get plenty of women’s clothing,” Mr. Jones said. 
“Apparently American women have more clothing than they 
need. But we never get enough for men or children. So, since 
children like to have new shoes, anyway, we have been 
trying to get money to pay to have shoes made for them 
locally. We can get a good pair of shoes that will last a 
child a year for less than two dollars. 

“We have trouble getting proper shoes for adults, too,” 
he said. “You can understand that our women don’t have 
much use for high heels or evening slippers. 

“And we lack warm things. Especially blankets and 
heavier clothes for the children.” 

Mr. Jones led me through the renovated house. He 
showed me how the clothing is sorted. The sorting, he said, 
takes the most time. A full-time staff of five women spends 
several hours each morning opening the bales and sorting 
the clothes by category and size. A bundle is made up by 
placing each allotment of clothing inside either a blanket 
or a man’s overcoat. The allotments are supplied by 
UNRWA-—the United Nations Relief and Works Agency, 
which looks after the refugees’ other basic needs. These 
include housing, medical service, elementary education, 
and rations sufficient to provide each person with a mini- 
mum 1,500 calories a day. 

“The lists,” Mr. Jones explained, “give us names of refu- 
gee families, their ages, and their sex.” He waved one of 
the lists in front of me. “Here, the man of the family is 
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forty-five, his wife is thirty, and they have four child 
ages ten, seven, five, and two. We make up their bu 
accordingly.” 

Mr. Jones told me that when a load of bundles has bg 
prepared, UNRWA delivers it to the Jerusalem Distriby 
Center. This turned out to be inside the city’s fifteenth 
tury wall next to the Dome of the Rock, the mosque 
was built on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 

At the center I talked with Ibrahim Saleh, a team lead 
He said, “Every bundle carries a label bearing the 
of the head of a family and the number of his ration 
We notify him that the bundle’s waiting for him, and w 
he comes and identifies himself, it is turned over to him, 

“Here, for example, is a card belonging to a certain 
hammed Hassan. His ration card number is 1401-2 
That’s code for both his own name and the fact that he 
in Jerusalem. 1401 means Jerusalem.” 

Mr. Saleh took me over to a group of men who had; 
ceived their bundles a day or so before. He translated 
of the men’s remarks to me: ; 

“This man’s name is Sulman Abul Atul. He got a go 
suit for himself and two suits and some shirts and off 
clothes for his children. And he was very pleased to be g 
some neckties. The next day was a holiday, and he was 
to go to market looking very respectable.” 

Sulman Abul Atul added something else. 

“He is very grateful,” translated Mr. Saleh. “He’s tal 
with many others who are very pleased, too.” 
- In spite of the gratitude and happiness I saw before mé 
I knew that there is never enough clothing to go aroum 
And now a new call is going out to the churches for fift 
million pounds of clothing during the next four years. 

“What is needed is a more consistent effort, a more & 
termined drive to collect from the closets and attics 
American homes the clothing, blankets, yard goods, sev 
supplies, and shoes and bedding. . . . The outgrown or 
carded suit, the dress slightly out of style, the blanket 
can be spared. Used clothing may seem a nuisance to th 
of us who are overdressed, but to the man or woman on 
receiving end, it is a priceless gift.” So says the director 
Church World Service’s overseas program, the Revere 
Russell Stevenson. 

As Mr. Jones and I went back toward the Mandelba 
Gate, I said that one of these days the “gate” would pn 


ably cease to exist and become just an ordinary street 


family houses again, shady and pleasant. 

“Yes,” he said. “Once we get a political solution, we ¢ 
rehabilitate these refugees and resettle them. In the me 
time, I wish the American people would become more aw 
of the situation hgre in the Middle East. I wish they ce 
see it as a problem that comes right into their homes.” 

I looked around me. On that street not many steps f 
No Man’s Land, I recognized American-type sweaters @ 
dresses and suits and skirts. I knew these clothes represente 
the Christian concern and compassion of Amerigans @ 
Europeans many miles away. I remembered that it was 
the Mount of Olives, little more than a mile from the Ma 
delbaum Gate, that Jesus said, “I was naked, and yo 
clothed me.” —Ben E. Wins 
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A New Jersey church starts clothing drive early 
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fore mia IRYING ON HATS, Judy (left) and Jane Randolph display 
sme of hats collected in Easter clothing drive of Second 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, New Jersey. Only warm hats 
were selected for shipment to Church World Service. 


SORTING SHOES, members of Second Church’s Westmin- 
ter Fellowship choose only warm, comfortable walking 
thoes. Pastor Charles R. Ehrhardt, gratified with response 
of members, already is looking forward to another drive. 
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WORK CREW converts assembly hall into a temporary ware- 
house for used clothing. Twenty-five men and women spent 
a full day sorting the hundreds of suits, coats, pairs of 
shoes, and dresses brought to the church during Holy Week. 





DUFFEL BAGS and boxes of clothing totaling 5,000 pounds 
—two and a half tons—are the result of Second Church’s 
drive. Men of the church hired a truck and drove con- 
signment to New York depot of Church World Service. 
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BE QUESTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S. (Southern) has been asked to rule 
whether churches may permit their buildings to be used for segre- 
gated public schools. States bucking nonsegregation have suggested 
holding classes in church facilities, often the only adequate nonpublic 
buildings. Three presbyteries (Lexington, Va., Potomac, and Mont- 
gomery, Ala.) are seeking a clarifying statement from the Assembly; 
the Presbytery of Central Mississippi is seeking abolition of the 
church’s Council of Christian Social Relations for keeping “our 
church stirred up in a most distressing manner” through its liberal 
approach to the racial issue. 





Mi BACK IN THE PRESS—Although Protestants are still having 
trouble in Colombia's rural areas (see page 17), they are encouraged 
about one recent development in the city areas. The long-time ban 
against news of Protestantism has been relaxed in several of Colom- 
bia’s leading newspapers. The recent visit of Billy Graham to Colom- 
bia’s Caribbean port city of Barranquilla was noted in the press. 
Presbyterian General Assembly Moderator Harold Martin also re- 
ceived excellent coverage both before and during his visit to Colom- 
bia last month. And newspapers in Bogota, Colombia’s capital, have 
given wide notice to the completion of a new gymnasium for the 
city’s Presbyterian-supported Colegio Americano. Four years ago 
similar stories would have been deleted by government censors. 





WH VISITING TIME IN RUSSIA—Representative Brooks Hays of 
Arkansas, president of the Southern Baptist Convention, and Dr. 
Clarence W. Cranford, president of the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, are the guests this month of Russia’s Baptists. Both men plan 
a five-day stay in Moscow and addresses in the city’s First Baptist 
Church. Last month a delegation of German Lutheran churchmen 
returned home after a three-week tour of the Soviet Union. Said 
one spokesman: “Everywhere we felt a desire for peace.” 





W200 “DRY” MAGAZINES—More than 200 national maga- 
zines—seventeen with a circulation of 1,000,000-plus—refuse alco- 
holic beverage advertising, according to the Methodist Board of 
Temperance. This situation, said the church agency, is in sharp 
contrast with the newspaper field where more than three out of four 
accept such advertising. Some of the “dry” magazines include: Amer- 
ican Home, Better Homes & Gardens, Saturday Evening Post, This 
Week, Ladies Home Journal, National Geographic, Good House- 
keeping, Reader's Digest, Parents, Boys’ Life and Woman’s Day. 





MB CHINESE PROTESTANTS IN TROUBLE?—Reports reached 
Hong Kong last month of a witchhunt for so-called “rightists” in 
China’s Protestant churches. At one meeting, nine pastors were said 
to have been denounced for collaborating with “imperialist ele- 
ments.” Two other leading Protestants were reported to have been 
“unmasked” for having “defiantly” attacked the Communist Party. 
There was no mention of what has happened to those accused. 
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Stuart Nye Hutchison 


Stuart Nye Hutchison: 
Sage of East Liberty " 

The Reverend Dr. Stuart Nye Huth 
ison, Moderator of the Presbytenic} 
Church U.S.A. (1942-43), and _ paghi 
emeritus at Pittsburgh’s East Libdpp 
Presbyterian Church, where he serge 
as pastor from 1921 to 1947, died] ¢ 
month after a short illness at the aggg 
eighty. " 

He continued his pastoral work a} , 
his retirement in 1947, interrupting ify 
1950-51 to serve as ad interim presidht, 
of Western Theological Seminary. 

In the middle years of his twenty, 
year pastorate at East Liberty, }} 
Hutchison had the opporfunity to shh, 
in the building of one of the gh 
churches of our denomination, ¥}, 
money no object, thanks to the Me§}, 
family of Pittsburgh. Architect Raj, 
Adams Cram described it: “...a 
plete epitome ‘of all the ecclesiast 
arts, recovered out of the great centt 
of vital religious art, and made opt 
ative again in a new day and geng; | 
tion.” Py 

Evangelistically minded Dr. Hut, 
ison associated his church with Ne.) 
and Italian congregations and Presbj,,. 
rian mission churches in the areakg 
class of Chinese children was a path, 
East Liberty's large Sunday chu, 
school. s 

His father was a minister in the Phy 
byterian Church U.S., and young Stj,, 
Hutchison’s first pastorates were in}, 
Southern church, After coming to }y,, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Dr. Hufy | 
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was eager for union between the 
denominations and was f+ many 
an active member of the perma- 
t commission on interchurch rela- 


















s. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison was born in 
asant Plains, New York, and was 
duated from Lafayette College and 
inceton Theological Seminary. Later 
served as a trustee of both institu- 
s and as president of the seminary 
mni association. He also served as a 
stee of Western Theological Semi- 
y, and Grove City, Wilson, and Mary- 
Colleges. From 1923 to 1947 he 
a member of the Presbyterian Board 
lensions. 

e was the husband of the late Mary 
Survivors include two sons, the 
rend Richard H. of First Church, 
ke Forest, Ilinois, and Stuart N., Jr., 


nm 
Pittsburgh attorney; two daughters, 
s. David F. Evans of Edgewood and 
4 . Joseph Sulm of Belmar, New Jer- 


-and eight grandchildren. 
r. Hutchison loved children and 
Nye Hutte a series of story sermons for them, 
resbytejjich was later published in book form. 
and paghis retirement vears he liked to look 
st Libéon the children’s choir as they sang 
he setter the direction of the music direc- 
[, died | the Reverend Donald D. Kettring. 
the ag&ging is the expression of hope.” he 
e wrote. “As long as there is hope 
work af so long will the heart sing as the 
upting id sang with the disciples the night 
n presidite the Passover with them.” 
nary. an Easter message some vears ago 
twenty#he church he loved so dearly, Dr. 
berty, kchison said: “God is a Being of 
ity to Se and love that stopped short of 
the Qhortality would not be love at all. 
ition, Whope of a future life has been from 
the Me }ecinning a star that has guided 
aoe Ral cheered the pilgrims of the night.” 
— F 
ee sbyterians Chosen 
nade others of the Year 


nd gen Jeast two state mothers of the year 
Presbyterians. One lives on the west 
Dr. Hut one on the east. 
vith N@alifornia’s mother of the year, sixty- 
1 Presb n-year-old Mrs. Ruth Hannaford 
1€ areakd who lives on a ranch in the Coa- 
S$ &@ pal, Valley with her husband Leonard, 
ay Chibyes that fathers and mothers should 
port each other’s decisions, that re- 
n the Pht for authority should be taught at 
yung S arly age. 
vere iINft wasn’t a matter of sending the 
ing tOMren to Sunday school ...we all 
Dr. Hutt... we did things together.” 
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» 
Mrs. Ruth Hannaford Weed picks grape- 
fruit on her husband’s ranch in Cali- 
fornia’s Coachella Valley. 


The Weeds have five children. The 
daughter, Mrs. Jean Hyde, once a school 
teacher, works with the Woman’s Soci- 
ety of Christian Service. Three sons are 
ministers. LeRoy, thirty-eight, is assist- 
ant pastor of the Tustin Presbyterian 
Church. Leonard, Jr., thirty-five, is 





chaplain at San Quentin penetentiary. 
David, thirty-three, is pastor of the Ken- | 
ilworth Presbyterian Church in Portland, 
Oregon. Bruce, the youngest, is on the 
faculty of a school in Anaheim, and is an 
elder in the Berrydale United Presbyte- 
rian Church in Garden Grove. 


(Continued on page 23) 


Mrs. Helen R. Anderson, lifetime resi- 
dent of New York, holds youngest 





grandchild, Norma Williams. 


e For your Church 
e For your Alma Mater 





how to choose a 


MEMORIAL 
GIFT 


A enduring in beauty 
A practical in price 
A efficient in installation 
A simple in maintenance 
and, of course, tax-deductible 


Individuals, families or cor- 
porations seeking an appro- 
priate memorial gift can find 
a welcome answer in 
“Carillonic Bells’’* by Schul- 
merich. Here, in a truly 
practical package, is the 
beauty of old-world bell music 
. . . produced automatically 
and heard over any suitable 
distance. Universally accepted 
in churches, cathedrals, 
educational buildings. Sizes 
and types for all institutions. 


NEW SOUND FILM Now avail- 
able at denominational bookstores: 
“Mission of the Bells,” 16-mm 
sound & color film narrated by 
Milton Cross. 


™Carllonic Bellis" is a trademark for 
Bell instruments of 


Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
D-58 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa, 


2” 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 
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Spring mural in kindergarten room of Calvary Presbyterian Church, Riverton, New Jersey, receives finishing touches from 
Lionel Brown, a teacher. It is one of four seasonal scenes painted by Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Joseph Moorhouse. Other ki 
garten teachers, including Mrs. Daniel Clifton (left) and Mrs. Richard Furman (right) refurbished furniture and 

curtains. Project began when a youngster objected to attending church school, and teachers concluded drab room was a fa 


Around-the-Year Murals for a Kindergarten 
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Pupil Kristine Martin is captivated by fawn and rabbits Riverton kindergarteners concentrate on Sunday-mo 
in winter scene. Teachers spruced up room while their story with spring scene as backdrop. Youngsters especi 
children were in school or attending choir rehearsal. Proj- enjoy pointing out cardinal and fox at left. Chri 
ect had support of minister James R. Miller and session. Faith and Life books inspired artists in designing mu 
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tinued from page 21) 
"The daughter of a minister, Mrs. 
ised is a deacon in the Presbyterian 
urch of Coachella Valley, sings in the 
. chairs her church circle, takes 
in church visitation and evangelism 
. She has been president of the 
lomen’s Association, active in the 
T.A., the Red Cross, and the Clothing 


LA. 

New York’s selection for 1958 mother 
fthe year, Mrs. Helen R. Anderson, 
ys, “My main interest has always been 
children. Whenever one of my four 
pughters and their families need me, I 
io to them.” 
At present Mrs. Anderson, now sev- 
aty-three, lives in Westbury, Long Is- 
ad, with one daughter, Mrs. Frank H. 
iliams. Son-in-law Frank is an elec- 
ical engineer and a Presbyterian elder. 
Since the death of her husband, Dr. 
oodford D. Anderson, in 1951, Mrs. 
anderson visits her daughters in turn 
luring the winter, arrives with her sew- 
ng machine in the back of her car. 

In the summer Mrs. Anderson holds 
pen house in her summer home in Mas- 
chusetts, when her whole family visits. 
uded besides Mrs. Williams are: 
rs. Arthur M. Romig, former mission- 
in China, now a pastor’s wife in 
lortsmouth, Ohio; Mrs. George H. 
from Mrowl, Sr., botanist at Ohio Wesleyan 
er kin@fmd wife of a geology professor; Mrs. 
and gelo Mongiore, teacher in Holbrook, 
s a facfassachusetts, and wife of a seminary 
ident. 












Harper cook wins in first competition 


Texas Mother Wins Cooking Awards 


Mrs. Henry Esquell got her first 
taste of cooking competition at the 
Gillespie County Fair last fall. And 
she took not one... . not two. . . but 
three awards! Among her admirers 
are her children—and of course the 
three youngest get to hold her awards. 
Mrs. Esquell is new to competition, 
but not to cooking . . . nor to the 
advantages of Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast. “It’s so dependable,” she 
says. “And it keeps for months.” 


cialties at home these days? Use 


Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast— 
the very best. Fleischmann’s is faster 
rising, and so easy to keep handy. This 
dry yeast stays fresh for months on 
your shelf. Get Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast for yeast-treats ... and for 
the new Main Dishes, too. You'll find 
a recipe on every ““Thrifty Three.” 





Another 
Fine Product of 
Standard Brands Inc. 


NEW /RIPLE-FREQH PACK 


Are you making yeast-raised spe- 

















Mrs. Anderson is a member of Madi- | 
bm Avenue Presbyterian Church, New | 


ork. She has taught in Brooklyn and | 





Mals assistant at Washington Irving 
Smigh School, Manhattan. From 1911 to 
P18 she was a member of the former 
omen’s Board of Foreign Missions. 









mhicago Seminar Planned 


For five days next October, members | 
the newest seminar sponsored by the 
bard of National Missions will explore 
resbyterian churches and _ institutions: 
the Chicago area. They will interview 
issionaries and other church people 
0 work in densely crowded communi- 
, in industrial areas, in new housing 
djects, and with families of military 











yicemen. 
Cost of the seminar, scheduled for 
tober 17-21, is $85. [Application may 








ifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y.] 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 





WW in Steel or Wood <= 
‘> FOLDING TABLES 


\ ) oar FOR CATALOG 
7 3 AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J. PREDINGTON & Co. 


Derr. 54 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


MM 


Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog Alé. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, ill. 

1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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aten Island schools, and was princi- | As life’s financial burdens lessen vam 


Here is a way to Serve Your Church 





through a 


LIFE INSURANCE GIFT 


Many of you no doubt have substantial 
amounts of insurance to protect your families, 
educate your children or pay off mortgage 
obligations. Now that your children are mar- 
ried and self-supporting and the homestead 
paid for, why not make the Church your 
beneficiary through a life insurance gift! You 
will receive many tax advantages but more 
important you will be serving the cause of 
Christ through the Presbyterian Foundation 
which serves the Church in all its work. 
Write today for folder “How Life Insurance 
can serve the Church.” 


made to Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 156| THE FOUNDATION of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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NEWS 


For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

250th. First Presbyterian Church of 
Ewing, Trenton, New Jersey (the Rever- 
end George R. Mather, pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska (the Reverend 
Keith L. Delap, pastor). 

75th. First Presbyterian Church, Au- 
burndale, Florida (the Reverend Ira G. 
Howard, pastor). 

10th. Covenant Presbyterian Church, 
Westchester (Los Angeles), California 
(the Reverend Donald E. Roberts, pas- 
tor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Douglas, 
Arizona (the Reverend Kenneth E. Nel- 
son, pastor), of an education building. 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Lombard, Illinois (the Reverend Alfred 
W. Murschel, pastor), of a new sanctu- 
ary. The fifth anniversary of the church 
was observed during the services. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Skokie, Illinois (the Reverend Charles A. 
Williams, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Holdrege, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Donald H. 
Bean, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Victor, 
New York (the Reverend Amos N. Wil- 
kie, pastor), of an education building. 
The church’s 160th anniversary was ob- 
served. 

Millard Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Oregon (the Reverend George 
A. Milne, pastor), of a new choir loft and 
a new chancel. 

The Community Presbyterian Church, 
Waldport, Oregon (the Reverend Clar- 
ence M. Baerveldt, pastor), of the first 
unit of a church plant and a new manse. 

The Lincoln Place Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James Arthur Rowan, pastor), 
of a new Christian education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Mesquite, 
Texas (the Reverend L. Maurice Bar- 
nett, pastor), of a new church plant. 

Faith Presbyterian Church, Crivitz, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Calvin J. Lo- 
gan, interim pastor), of a new church. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

Faith Presbyterian Church, Kirkwood, 
Missouri (the Reverend Hal T. Lahey, 
pastor). 

Church of the Cross—Presbyterian, 
Omaha, Nebraska (the Reverend Charles 
W. Young, Jr., organizing minister). 


Of People and Places 


OHIO BOYS WIN NEWSPAPER AWARDS 

Two young Presbyterians were re- 
cently named as Ohio’s outstanding 
Senior and Junior Newspaper Boys for 
1957 by the Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion and the Ohio Circulation Managers 
Association. They are Stephen D. Gecke- 
ler, seventeen, of Middletown, and Mi- 
chael Minister, thirteen, of Worthington. 
In addition to receiving special award 
certificates, the boys were given $100 
each by the newspapers they deliver— 
The Middletown Journal and The Co- 
lumbus Dispatch. 

The winners competed with top news- 
paperboys of many communities who 
represented Ohio’s some 50,000 news- 
paperboys. They were selected on the 
basis of route and scholastic activities, 
personal achievement, and community 
service. 

Senior award winner Geckeler has de- 
livered the Journal for almost five years 
without ever having a missed or tardy 








Newly elected chairman of Religion in 
American Life’s board of directors, Dr. 
John Thompson Peters, secretary of the 
Department of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., discusses RIAL’s poster with 
chaplains: Lt. Col. Ralph R. Radtke, Con- 
tinental Air Command, Mitchell Field; 
Captain Joshua L. Goldberg, Third Naval 
District; and Colonel James B. Murphy, 
Headquarters First U.S. Army, Governors 
Island. Occasion was recent ninth annual 
dinner of RIAL in Plaza Hotel, presided 
over by national chairman Robert T. 
Stevens, president of J. P. Stevens and 
Co., and a former secretary of the Army. 
Nonsectarian RIAL is supported by 
twenty-four national religious groups. 





























paper or a complaint registered agaj 
him. He is active in First Presbytery 
Church (the Reverend Russell W. 
loway, pastor), and plans to study @ 
the Christian ministry. 

Junior award winner Minister has 
livered the Dispatch for nearly th 
years, and has a near-perfect deli 
record. He, too, is active in his ch 
the Worthington Presbyterian (the R 
erend Paul W. Johnston, pastor), 
present ambition is to become a dogt 


KITE FLYING AN ANNUAL PROJECT 

A project started last year by memb 
of Grace Presbyterian Church, Cl: 
ville, Indiana, has become an an 
event. The Reverend Robert G. Epp 
told his congregation to “Go fly a ki 
and they did. The kite-flying festival 
held recently with more than | 
mothers and fathers and their child 
participating. 

The occasion is an earnest effo 
bring families closer together. Prep 
tions for the “Festival of the Kites” 
gin several weeks in advance. On 
Friday night before it is held, pa 
pants meet for dinner at the chu 
Then work commences on construct 
and completion of the kites—some sta 
bought, some individually desig 
Good-natured challenges are exchan 
among the members participating in 
meet. 

Information about the event has 
ready been sought by interested pers 
from coast to coast. Plans are now be 
made for a bigger Festival next 
and there is talk of having a church k 
flying league in the future. 








REACTIVATED CHURCH USING 
ORIGINAL PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
History repeated itself recently 
Kennewick, Washington, when the1 
First Presbyterian Church began toh 
services in a building erected almosti 
years ago by another First Presbyter 
congregation. Some of the member 
the fifteen-month-old First Church [ 
Reverend Jack W. Wilson, pastor) 
member the dedication services Ket 
wick’s first Presbyterians held in 1] 
for the then new building. Organized 
1903, the first congregation was 
solved in 1913 due to financial diff 
ties. In the years between, Presbyteri 
Congregational, and Lutheran cht 
groups used the building. The prop 
is now leased to the reactivated Pre 
terians who are planning to start 
ing their own church plant this year 
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om Capitol steps, overseas visitors and American churchwomen view District of Co- 
mbia with city pastor C. Stewart McKenzie and elder Benjamin Bostic (right). 


ERSEAS CHURCHWOMEN 
GIN U.S. VISIT 
On Palm Sunday eighteen church- 
men from sixteen overseas nations 
visit to Presbyterian 
ches by speaking to congregations 
Washington, D.C. Two days previ- 
sly, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower re- 
ived the visitors in the White House 
talked with them informally as they 
pred coffee and rolls. 
After their White House call, the 
reas women toured the Capitol and 
re guests at a luncheon in a private 
ate dining room. The waiter intro- 
ced himself as a Presbyterian elder, 
mjamin Bostic, of the Sargent Me- 
rial Church in Washington. “I know 
mit the ecumenical mission,” he told 
P visitors, “but you have made it 
aningful to me.” Then Mr. Bostic 
1a prayer circle which closed with 
Lord’s Prayer being uttered in a 


pen languages. 


Un Monday, after a luncheon given 
Washington City Presbyterial, the 
rseas women separated to travel to 

section of the United States, 
e they will observe church and 
munity life. Later, the eighteen 
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guests will be joined by women from 
several other countries and will attend 
the Purdue national women’s meeting 
from June 25 to July 1. Just before de- 
parting for their home countries in July, 
they will go to church-related Mon- 
mouth College in Illinois for an evalua- 
tion conference. 

The women are guests of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A. and the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. 
All are church leaders in their home- 
lands. Among the visitors are: Mrs. Lie- 
Angkuw of Indonesia, a minister and 
wife of a naval commander; Mrs. Din 
Dayal, the first missionary sent by the 
United Church of Northern India to 
Kenya; Mrs. Suzanne Tjega, the wife of 
a seminary professor in French Came- 
roun; and Mrs. Channuan Suriyakham, 
president of the women’s organization 
of the Church of Christ in Thailand. 

Before traveling to Washington, the 
group met at Stony Point, New York, for 
an extensive program of orientation. 
During a tour of Hyde Park, the women 
met with Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
They also visited church offices and 
points of historic interest in New York 
City and Philadelphia. 





Let your club sell 


Sturdy 12%"" ALUMINUM 


Oven- aver 


send $1.00 for sample TODAY! 


No more drippings to clean up. No more smoky 
ovens. Cut out raised center holds dish above 
drippings---allows good distribution of heat for 
perfect baking results. Oven-Savers are avail- 
able in plain and ieather grain finishes. 
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Quickly, easily sold for $1 


per box of 24 sheets and 24 envel- 

Pro your sec '° 

No experience necessary. For 
samples and full information just write: 





ope 
group, club. 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, 


. P 
754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19, illinois 





MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 


of soft, foamy Polyurethane 
in exavisite pe stel colors. 
Grip- cot mokes wire hanger: 






~- 4. ind glamorous 
Non-Slip! Non-Rust! Non-Crease! 











PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7, SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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COLLEGES 
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~~ €GEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES _ 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 66 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 


WEST NOTTINGHAM Pree Trad. 


Est. 1744. 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; ——- 
ricular program. Competitive scholarships 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, ae 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE Jerr Denote 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. iberal Arts, usiness, Christian 
| nnn oe Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training, 

ofessional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
bull ings. Write Presid Edwin H. Rian. 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by Cosege 
rds. Strong shne, ae on in the sciences, teac 
ing, bus. admin ne arts, pre- - professional. Box 

PL, Lake Forest ‘orest, Mlinois. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 


Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
Journal and high school}, business administration, 
ournalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITI - 











Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Business Administration, Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissi New C d. Ohio 


PARK COLLEGE 


Presbyterian. Founded in 1875. 


Coeducational. Vigorous Liberal Arts Curricu- 
lum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmos- 
phere developing responsible citizenship. Per- 
sonal counseling. Twenty minutes from Kansas 











BOYS PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY A Presbyterian 


School for Boys. 
Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college ation. Wide choice of s s and 
activities. ell- Dele pped campus in northwestern 


New Jersey near laware Water Gap. 
James H d, #4 » Box 75, Biairstown, N.J. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY F232. 
INSTITUTE Coltege Rw A and, gen- 


Boys taught how to study. Small classes, “individuai 
attention. Sports. Jr. Sense’. 77th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 395, Bordentown, N.J. 


CARTERET SCHOOL prep, Accredited. 


ist Grade to Colle Small clases. Lad study 
habits. Reading Tec ni _. Shops. Homelike dorm- 
itories. Large g= acres atop Orange Mt. 
Moderate — 4 ew Yok trips 20 miles. Request 
booklet Carteret , West Orange, N. J. 


PEDDIE Boye oriife: Endow prepared for college 


. fully accredited, 
Grades 7-12. Individual g 
reading; public Rag | required. Separate =. 
School. Small classes. All sports, golf, swi 
280 acres. Summer session. 93rd year. Catalog. 
Carrol ©. Morong, 5-S, Hightstown, N. J. 























SCHOOL OF NURSING 








City, Missouri. 
Robert E. Long, President, Parkville, Missouri 





IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home | 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A bi- 
lingual city. Delightful climate. Co- 
educational. Fully accredited. Six de 
grees, through — s. Small classes. 


INITY "Tore Summer 
suly 


Sessions: 
june 4—July 15: 
16—August 21. 












TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, estabiobed in 
4. Near Great Smokies, Fully’ accredited, B.A. 
degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 

ere, C politan it body. M Moderate costs. 
aymond C. hei Greeneville, Tenn. 


U L S ‘eg Largest Presbyterian- 


affiliated university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, eng 

neering, business, music, law, 1 

uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

. fine buildings, modern —, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


w > | T 7 Director of University of Tulsa 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
WOMEN’S COLLEGE 


A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 
Boston in sub-’ 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreationa! facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 


MEN’S COLLEGE 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,2as{or. Fs. 


Offers B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Acai. Chemical, Electrical, Industria al. ech- 
anical, Metallurgical gineering. 5-year 























| August 9. References requested 





combining arts and engineering. School of Ti Intern 
tional Affairs. Guy E. Snavely, Interim 
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PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 
September, 1958. Two years Basic 
Nursing Education; One year In- 
terneship. For information write: Di- 
rector of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 





CAMPS 





CAMP SKYLAND on LAKE Gaara 
For Adults and Familie 

Enjoy your vacation with your family in a whole- 
some Christian atmosphere. Congenial friends, ex- 
cellent food, boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, 
quoits, croquet and other ovtdoor games. No bar. 
Beautiful view of the Lake, Green and Adi 
Mountains. Rooms open up to July 19 and after 
> for folder. 
Wm. J. Norton, owner since 1927. Rt. 1, South 
Hero, Vermont. 


MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 10-19. 
Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band & orch. 
instrs. Superv. practice. Land é& water sports. Cata- 
log. Mr. & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity Ave., 
Penns Neck, Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5961. 














ATOP 
ORANGE 
MT. 


TIONAL SUMMER PROGRAMS 
s and high sc 


arding day asses. 
dormitories. Selene e Laborato ries. Accredited rev' 
adv: and 
Sports: tennis, swimming, riding. golf, etc. Sop Also 
separate camp program without classe 
Booklet 47, Carteret School, West Orange, N.J. 











AND HOW THEY GREW 


(Continued from page }j 


the manse, showers and dresses for th 
services, usually passing up breakf, 
entirely. 

Some ministers look on preachi 
three times every Sunday morning 
more of a chore than a challenge. } 
Bob says, “Each of the services is 
brand new spiritual experience, a 
they never get dull.” 

Most worshipers would say the san 
thing about Bob’s sermons. They ne 
get dull. Using imaginative phrases 
frank comments, he meets the pm 

























aw W 


eo be 


The Meneilly children are supposed t 
watching slides, but it’s evident they 
watching the cameraman. Bob, Jr., is 
front of his dad. Seven-year-old 
kneels behind an entranced Joy. 
the family dachshund, is on Shirley’s 


lems and issues of the day head 
finding the answers in the Bible. 

The annual stewardship-of-money 
mon used to scare the young pastor. 
told the congregation so in his sem 
on the subject last fall, recalling that, 
used to apologize before beginni 
Then he went on to say: “Now I 
to apologize for depriving the congre 
tion of so little hearing of one of 
greatest doctrines of the Scriptures. 
The full Gospel has not been taugh 
you have not yet learned that giving, 
living.” 

Week after week, however, the 
boyish-looking pastor from Prairie 
lage, Kansas,* has been proving by 
ample that he lives by giving him 
cheerfully and energetically to the caf, 
of Christ in suburbia. And that he’s 
young enough—despite his experier 
to do the jobs which others might§ (¢ 
attempt. 
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WwW pOOKS 
Ancient Faith, 


s for th 
brea ta 


ew observers will deny that there is 
a certain quality to Christianity in 
jerica that is found nowhere else. We 
ve taken a number of different theo- 
vical, national, and ceremonial back- 
munds and blended them _ into 
nething that is uniquely our own. 
ithorities differ in identifying this pe- 
iar favor, but they never seem to tire 
searching it out and commenting on 
ne special aspect of it. Several recent 
aks provide lively evidence of this. 

lp The Spirit of American Christian- 
(Harper, $3.75), author Dr. Ronald 
Osborn has gone back to our early 
mal life to analyze those features of 
history which contributed most to 
ican Protestantism. Considering 
frontier, he points out that the per- 
qualities which made such a hard 
ce feasible are those which have 
equently filtered down into our re- 
s attitudes. He discusses such pio- 
attributes as self-reliance, faith in 
yture, and a willingness to treat all 
jequally as determining factors in 
mmergence of our religious person- 
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ey nevg 
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his idea presents something of a 
-before-the-horse situation. One 


posed tomuld expect that a religious outlook 
t they @uld work such attitudes into secular 
_ Jr., 8 Dr. Osborn points out that, per- 


old Gis uniquely, the reverse has been true. 
= e Reverend Malcolm Boyd, author 
rley’s christ and Celebrity Gods (Seabury, 
30), looks at a different side of reli- 
head in America. He is concerned about 
le. growing reverence for the celebrities 
10N€Y Fhted and preserved through the me- 
aston, of mass communication. He de- 
Ss SeT™liibes our attitudes toward radio 
'S that achers, TV personalities, popular re- 
e gins films, and national opinion-lead- 
w I was doubtful Christian theology. His 
congm™@k is something of a shocker. Mr. 
ne of d takes us sharply to task for doing 
tures. Bittle of our own thinking, for being 
taug willing to follow the leader. Perhaps, 
Siving says, if we were willing to pick our 
lers more carefully, we wouldn't get 
, the elves into so much hot water. His 
ane Bical argument centers, for instance, 
1s by d a film like “The Ten Command- 
g him its” and the distorted picture it pre- 
the ¢ ts of God, Moses, and religious 
t he's lation. It is difficult to gainsay the 
eri€Mor when we realize that the film is 
night of the heaviest money-makers of all 
ss. Mr. Boyd stirs up our compla- 

IAN 
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Young Country 


cency, and though stirring up is seldom 
welcome, it does us good. 

One of the religious celebrities whom 
Mr. Boyd would probably consider wor- 
thy to be followed is G. Bramley Oxnam, 
Bishop of the Methodist Church. This 
courageous churchman has time and 
again spoken out plainly in social, moral, 
and political controversies. He thinks 
and prays his way through a problem, 
reaches what he feels to be a just and 
theologically sound conclusion, and then 
is willing to stick by his decision and its 
supporters. Bishop Oxnam’s book, A 
Testament of Faith (Little, Brown, 
$3.00), is a highly personal one. He asks 
the simple yet bewildering questions 
about God which have plagued all of us. 
He answers them from the point of view 
of his personal faith. His devotion to 


BULLETIN 


BOARD 





Bulletin Board provides a place where notices 
may posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, a 

— yy ® of books for Presbyterian readers. 
Payable in advance. 
dress or a Presbyterian 
counted as three words 


per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
Complete name and ad- 
ife box number is 





Know the Iona Community: Current vol- 
umes (George MacLeod’s “Only One Way 
Left” $2.25, Ralph Morton’s “Twelve To- 
gether” $1.75 and “The Iona Story” 75c) 
altogether $4.50 from Kirkridge, Bangor, 
Pennsylvania. 











God and Christ shimmers through these | 
pages steadily, and what emerges is not | 
so much an official reduction of Ameri- 
can Methodist beliefs as the portrait of | 
a man deeply devoted to his Father and | 
his faith. | 

The new Reinhold Niebuhr book, 
Pious and Secular America (Scribner’s, 
$3.00), is a collection of essays on. widely 
differing subjects. Most of them deal | 
with the more pressing social problems 
confronting us and with what organized | 
religious groups can and should do 
about them. This is not a pleasant book, 
and it is not a polite one. It will not | 
please everyone, for Niebuhr writes 
again from the point of view that it is 
the obligation of every church to meet | 
head-on the social problems in its own | 
area. Without this, a church is a fossil- | 
ized failure. 

This is strong talk, and perhaps not | 
typical of the whole of American Chris- | 
tianity. But it does represent the feelings 
of a faction constantly growing in impor- 
tance. Niebuhr speaks ably for those 
who feel that Christianity has a proper 
interest in such subjects as integration, 
anti-Semitism, personal liberties under 
the law, and higher education. The book 
is peppered with trenchant phrasing 
that makes us squirm and smile simul- 
taneously. 

These are four widely differing books, 
yet the variety and all-inclusiveness of 
American Christianity are such that 
these points of view all fit somewhere 
within the pattern. 








—Rosert H. GLAuser 
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Fight Cancer 
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SEEN AND HEARD 


The Dwindling Audience for Religious TV 


New York Times TV critic Jack Gould 
has a devastating term for the dreariness 
of ordinary religious broadcasting. He 
calls it “that Sunday morning look.” To 
most of the TV audience, church-spon- 
sored programs evidently seem hardly 
worth watching. We have ratings to 
prove it. In a recent survey of teleview- 
ing over some eleven metropolitan U.S. 
areas, Nielsen ratings found that several 
Protestant TV spots were “below mini- 
mum reporting standards,” i.e., just too 
few viewers to count. Since the Nielsen 
ratings do get down to 0.3 per cent of 
all available sets tuned in, the viewers 
are few indeed. 

Researcher William J. Millard, re- 
porting recently to a meeting of church 
broadcasters, summed up with candor: 
“The conclusion is inescapable that [re- 
ligious broadcasters] are not using TV 
successfully to reach the American pub- 
lic.” Mr. Millard described the plight 
of the religious telecast. This program 
is usually on public service (meaning 
free) time. So a station schedules it 
when there is no likelihood of a large 
audience and little chance to sell the 
time to an advertiser. The broadcaster 
wants to sacrifice neither audience nor 
revenue. 

When the possibility of a commercial 
sale arises, the religious spots are fre- 
quently shifted, sometimes dropped al- 
together. Maybe that explains why one 
has a hard time finding a favorite church 
series at the same time each week. At 
least it helps explain the disadvanta- 
geous slots given to religious features. 
We know one station that airs “Look 
Up and Live,” a program designed for 
unchurched youth, at 7:15 a.m. each 
Sunday. All the unchurched youth who 
arise to view it at that hour could hardly 
equal the number in the cast. 

It would be easy to sit back on our 
TV hassocks and diagnose the trouble as 
poor program quality. But if viewers 
haven't been noticing (and the ratings 
indicate they haven't), church features 
in recent months have been little short 
of superb. “Frontiers of Faith,” with 
Charles Van Doren hosting, has offered 
a series of impressive biographical plays 
with a cast of top-drawer actors depict- 
ing the lives and work of John Woolman, 
Mary McLeod Bethune, Henry Drum- 
mond, et al. “Look Up and Live” won 
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the Sylvania Award for “The Seeking 
Years” and then, instead of resting on 
laurels, went right on to shoot a series 
on current plays, giving vignettes of 
“Time Limit” and “The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs” as well as interviews 
with the producers. Yet it was during 
these series that the low audience ratings 
were recorded. 

With the increased competition 
among networks, the current scramble 
for sponsors, and the pinch of recession, 
church programs might expect even 
poorer scheduling by the stations. Vari- 
ety has already quoted certain network 
affiliate stations as declaring they have 
“all the religion they need.” 

Some of the best brains of the church 
are worrying over the riddle of how to 
solve the broadcasting crisis for religious 
programs. Mr. Millard recommends an 
extensive research project to learn where 
the audience went. The Reverend Clif- 
ton E. Moore, broadcasting director of 
Los Angeles Presbytery, favors a drastic 
cut in the number of programs. He dis- 
covered “terrible chaos” in 353 religious 
broadcasts for his metropolitan area 
every week. Too many programs mean 
too few viewers. 

Mr. Moore favors highly selected pro- 
grams of proven quality, and, as an 
example, has been producing a Sunday 
evening feature over KCOP called “Hi- 
Time.” This program comes just in time 
for youth fellowships to tune in from 
their churches. It combines entertain- 
ment with Christian education, bringing 
together celebrities (Don Murray, Ricky 
Nelson, etc.) and high school youth to 
tackle such issues as “Cutting the Apron 
Strings” or “Space and Rockets.” The 
programs open up areas of youthful con- 
cern to the message of the church. At 
last report it was rebuilding some of 
that lost audience. —J. C. Wynn 
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FREE TO DO WHAT? 


(Continued from page 7) 



















life, so heavily bowed under that burg 
of leisure time, based upon an underkhstat 
ing base of technology and automatigifha 
that is the substance from which the ng 
Christian character will come. Evide 
of reconciliation of the church fathelie 
and the membership from suburbia 
yet to be produced—or even any gli 
mering of knowledge of what the pr 
lem really is. Unlike Calvin, maghhore 
thinkers of the church attempt to und 
take social reform for its own sake rath 
than emulate Calvin and devise i 
scheme of moral regeneration that is @ ca 
tuned to the pressing need of the timg 
This pressing need today I would syd 
gest is to convert leisure time, as well 
working time, into full-time Christi Th 
service. uto! 























Leisure for Christ 

The challenging task for leaders @isw 
the church in our time lies in stampi 
some sanctification upon the attitudes 
social conformity and vigorous leis 
which characterize our suburban livi 
The older model of church life, be 
upon the pastor’s being the only respqmtio 
sible full-time worker, the center of 
godly work and knowledge, is due 
a drastic revision. In hundreds of s 
urban churches, the minister has be 
reduced by these forces to the role 
coordinator and convener, with the « 
tral core of the church’s program bei 
found in her volunteers. Where the m 
ister has been flexible and sagaci 
enough to manage the flood of free ti 
and copious funds poured into the h “Pi 
church, this rapid growth of new org 
izations and activities has resulted 
more ego-involvement of its flock. 
sciously planned and organized, it 
resulted in more genuine reconcilia 
with God than the most persua 
preacher could ever have hoped 
achieve through a hortatory twenty-1 
ute sermon delivered weekly in all of 
last century. 

The presence of such pastors 1 
still be considered a happy accid 






















church policy which guides this { 
line leader in managing this new 
complex circumstance. His homilé 
training, his all too meager trainir 
human relations and group proce 
and most important the underlying 
trines of the church offer little whi 
of service to guide his actions in the] 
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{this pressing trend toward more mem- 
fers with more leisure and more money 
an the church ever knew before. 

In suburbia, it would seem, there is a 
rass roots movement afoot which prom- 
.s—or threatens—to submerge the Prot- 
stant ethic of Calvin with a new ethic. 
fat ethic is being made by the free 

who seems impelled to conduct his 
jure with a high seriousness akin to 
igion. Steered into the proper chan- 
Js, this serious business of having 
sthing to do can pour into the loving 
srvice of God more wealth, more vigor, 
pore lay talent, and more vitality than 

e most ostentatious of the medieval 
pes ever dreamed possible. Let the 
attern harden in another direction, and 
can be frittered away into the more 

poral and purposeless pursuits of 
lf, scrabble, TV watching, ornamental 
orticulture, social drinking, and bridge. 

The objectives are deceptively simple. 
utomation will free man from the 
mdgery of physical and mental toil. 

e church must be ready with a good 
nswer to the question: 

“Free to do what?” 

The challenge to our church lies in 
howing God as the only answer to this 
beat of an automated world of skilled 
arbarians turned loose to seek gratifi- 
ations which will consume their leisure 





Radio and Television 


‘Look Up and_Live”—drama: 
“Youth in Crisis.” CBS-TV network, 
Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. (EsT). 
‘Pilgrimage”—“Turning Point,” a 
series of discussions on religion in 
current affairs. Quincy Howe, mod- 
erator. ABC radio network, Sunday, 
1:35 to 2:00 p.m. (EsT). 


“Let There Be Light”—week of May 
12—drama from National Missions. 
Carried on about 300 radio stations. 


“Conversations”—with Mary Mar- 
garet McBride, produced in coop- 
eration with United Church 
Women. Guests will discuss “The 
Family and Its Problems.” MBS 
radio network, Saturday, 1:15 to 
1:30 p.m. (EsT). 


Check with your stations for local 
time and date—publicize. 
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family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


While you are figuratively dancing 
around the Maypole—or even literally, if 
you're the dancing type—keep in mind 
that it’s a false frivolity unless it’s shared. 
Every member of every family has a pri- 
mary obligation to make every other 
member happier in spring. 





Nature bedecks herself in gay colors 
now. She is setting a precedent for all 
living things. So who are you to go 
against Nature, sir? Throw out the black 
hat, eschew the dark costume and espe- 
cially the dark outlook. 

2 2 o 

Most disillusioning experience in life 
is getting something you wanted, then 
not wanting it at all. 

° ° o 

Notable quote: Between the. great 
things we cannot do and the small things 
we will not do, the danger is that we 
shall do nothing. —Henry G. WEAVER 

° oO o 

If you plan to visit that American 
city of cities, San Francisco, on your 
summer vacation, by all means plan to 
see its suburban Presbyterian theological 
seminary. It’s in San Anselmo, across the 
Golden Gate Bridge. It’s an inspired 
place. En route, you'll see Alcatraz, a re- 
sort for men “inspired” in the opposite 
direction. The influence of each is pro- 
found. 


“Fashion,” says Crystal Hobson, 


< 


coaching her teen-age daughter, “is 
something that goes out of style the mo- 
ment everybody has adopted it.” 

2 gz ood 


The young bride asked Dr. Harry 
Cumming, a skin specialist, what she 
must do to have beautiful hands. “Noth- 
ing, madam,” said the honest doc, “And 


do it all day long.” 
2 oO = 


“Of course we women can keep a se- 
cret,” snapped my spirited Adele, when 
I groused about it. “We can keep one as 
well as men can. It just takes more of 


us to do it, is all.” 
co oe oe 


Mrs. Dick Niewold asked her Sunday 
school class how Noah spent his time 
on the ark. The tots seemed baffled. “Do 
you suppose, with all that water around 
him, he did a lot of fishing?” she asked. 

“Hah!” one redhead piped up. “With 
only two worms?” 

o o ° 

When I visited in Texas recently, they 
were having a siege of Asian flu. So my 
elderly Aunt Evadna, very R.F.D., tied 
an asafetida bag around my neck, And 
if you are so young that you don’t know 
what that is, a pox on you. I will reveal 
just one hint—beside it, garlic is Chanel 
No. 5. Its use has about passed out of 
American folkways now. But I didn’t 
get Asian flu. Undoubtedly because no 
germ, and no other living organism, 
would come near me while I wore the 
bag. 

. ° °° ° 

The Tom Smiths have six little sons. 
(How lucky can you get?) When the new 
preacher called one evening, Papa Tom 
called his tribe from the television den 
and introduced them. “Rev’rend, I'd like 
for you to meet Wyatt, Bart, Cheyenne, 
Matt, Bret, and Bat.” 

o 


o oO 


No matter who his grandfather was, 
every man has to do his otwn growing. 
° o a 

You can achieve one very important 


thing without effort—failure. 
— oO — 


“I can’t see anything wrong with the 
younger generation,” says John A. Nixon 
of Omaha, “that the older generation 
didn’t outgrow.” 

° ° ° 

Summer advice to all eaters: If you 
are thin, don’t eat fast. If you are fat, 
don’t eat. Fast! 
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A LITTLE GAMBLING 
IS A DANGEROUS THING 


(Continued from page 13) 


million of soldier pay changed hands 
each month in games of chance. Many 
servicemen saw nothing wrong in gam- 
bling. Their influence has spread—like 
husband, like wife; like father, like son. 
The trend is skillfully abetted by inten- 
sive Nevada advertising. Hundreds of 
miles from Las Vegas and Reno, we are 
invited to share the alleged pleasures 
there. Huge billboards promoting one 
large gaming place desecrate our scenic 
Western highways ad nauseum. The 
glitter, the glamor, of Nevada’s gayways 
is thrust at Americans through every 
medium possible. But nothing is said of 
Nevada’s prominence in the statistics of 
crimes involving money. In 1956, for ex- 
ample, the state led all others in per- 
centage of robberies and burglaries per 
population, and took second honors in 
larceny. Maybe I have a suspicious sort 
of mind, but I can’t help scenting a con- 
nection between this kind of crime and 
the legalization of shooting one’s wad at 
the one-armed bandits. 

Truth is, the lure of the crap table is 
providing a shaky foundation for the 
state’s economy. But many Nevadans in 
the past two years have become alarmed 
at the way industry is shying off. The 
fear of gambling has turned away many 
a factory that had thought of settling 
there. One company which would have 
established a substantial new payroll 
turned down a Nevada site not so mich 
because it feared the effects of gambling 
on the rank and file of labor, but because 
of its attraction for the brains of the firm. 
Church people and other honorable Ne- 
vadans—of whom there are many—have 
concluded that gambling has about 
reached its maximum in that state, hence 
new industry must be wooed. In my own 
state, Arizona, we have been just close 
enough to Nevada to have witnessed the 
distress there, to have seen through the 
fantastic phoniness. So we have twice 
voted down vigorous efforts to legalize 
gambling in our state. 

Those efforts were made in part by 
professional promoters from Nevada. 
They saw, in the alluring resort climates 
offered the year round to Arizona tour- 
ists, fields even richer than Nevada's. 
And they aren't licked yet. They are still 
trying in our state, and to some degree in 
many others. 

Theirs is an insidious approach. Like 
termites, they are expert undercover 
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borers. I am a past president of the big- 
gest Kiwanis Club in Arizona, so I know 
that we screen our programs with great 
care. I know that Kiwanis International 
frowns on all gambling, even revoked 
one club’s charter for raffling off a car. 
But we unwittingly let in a slicker who 
spoke twenty minutes in favor of legal- 
ized gambling. This scoundrel posed, 
with faked credentials, as an agent for a 
proposed new transcontinental highway 
development, which would have 
brought new tourists to our town. He 
scarcely touched on this theme. 

“The legal lotteries in other nations,” 
he orated, “have reduced taxes to a frac- 
tion.” 

He was lying. Also, he neglected to 
mention that lotteries are legal only in 
nations where the standard of living, 
especially of the working man, is many 
years behind our own. 

“Your entire state economy would be 
stimulated and refreshed,” he declared. 

He was lying. It would be stimulated 
only for a few opportunists who would 
rush in and set up huge neon signs over 
gilded clip joints. He was already on 
their payroll. 

He was a type, and there are many of 
him, and they make headway when we 
least realize it. But he stil] isn’t the big 
threat. The gravest danger is that Amer- 
ican family man who. is so confused 
about gambling as to lend the promoter 
hearty encouragement. More often than 
not this one is active in church. But he 
scorns the thought of being sancti- 
monious and is quick to run off headlong 
after any fad that seems popular. Thus 
the national urge to spend hard-earned 
money on horse races, dog races, dice, 
numbers, cards, rafHles, and such is keep- 
ing psychiatrists awake nights. These 
specialists can’t decide whether we court 
the pseudo-excitement of gambling be- 
cause our lives are too secure, or because 
they aren’t secure enough. 

Some reformers in our midst abet the 
big-shot promoters by saying they want 
to “regulate” gambling and keep the 
criminal element out of it. They never 
quite say how; they don’t know how. 
They simply have a do-good impulse. 
Others lean on the power of precedent. 
“We already have pari mutuel betting at 
races,” they say, and this is true in a 
number of states. “If one form of gam- 
bling is legal and morally right because 
it is simply an outdoor sporting event, 
why not permit it for people who like 
such indoor sports as cards, dice, and 
roulette?” They have a point, even 
though it is specious. 

Still other spokesmen, notably some 


‘ gamble,” they argue. “You take a chang: 





ministers and priests, and literally th 
sands of their parishioners, say that 
we legalize gambling and control it, 
end the practice of bribing officials 
police.” But that still wouldn’t end { 
practice of mulcting the suckers, or p 
vent people from ruining their lives } 
cause once they start gambling, th 
can’t stop. With people for why 
chance-taking is a neurotic compulsiy 
gambling cannot be legally “controle; 
Where it is legalized, the habit siny 
runs wild. 

Well-meaning folk say that any 
which goes against human nature is & 
tined to get broken. And that it is hum 
nature to gamble. “All of life is 















every time you cross the street or ride 
airplane or just get into your batht 
So we do indeed. But the fallacy th 
is in saying that taking an inevits 
chance is the same as gambling. 

Gambling is a deliberate courting 
disaster; an attempt, against outrages 
odds, to get something for nothing. 
endless chance-taking of everyday 
is forced upon us; gambling we f 
upon ourselves. In the former, we 
least have reasonable odds; by our 
given intelligence we can usually m 
age to win. Not so in gambling. 
odds against picking the proper fo 
digit number in the too-popular g 
called Policy, for example, are 1,426, 
to one. Pinballs, common in every to 
are so weighted and magnetized that 
“game” is less than 10 per cent s 
Even an honest card dealer laughs 
your gullibility in challenging the ho 

As it stacks up today, then, the urggf!# 
question is not merely a theoretical 
it wrong to gamble?” It is “How quid 
can we show our indignation?” 
gambling respectable? No law co 
ever accomplish that. Nothing is respa 
table if it makes fools of us, no 
how legal it may be. 

It seems unlikely that we can edud 
people to stay away from the gam 
tables as of now. But a nation’s righte 
indignation can be expressed by a caper 
ful choice of mayors, councilmen, 
lators, and police; by club and P. 
resolutions; by letters to editors; bye 
cational lectures in schools and churclgpowe 
These will gradually get results. Bes 
all, it can be expressed by individ 
thinking and falking. 

Next time some smoothie tells youffothe 
your “right” to gamble if you want 
look him straight in the eye and 
“Listen, bud, our passion for individ “Te 
liberties doesn’t mean that we haveffty a 
obligation to be stupid.” Ip. 
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ent si 
aughsg Come on, Joey. Please help me finish this puzzle.” 
he houf POmmy tugged at Joey’s sleeve; but Joey, deep in a story, 
1e urgt lled away from his younger brother. 
etical g/m too busy. Can't you see I’m reading?” 
y quidg “What about?” 
2?” Mi Davy Crockett and a cougar.” 
w com Well, then, read to me,” suggested Tommy. “I like Davy 
's respqrockett, and I like cougars, too. When I learn to read, I'll 
o mated to you,” he offered. 

Joey shook his head and sank deeper into the big arm- 
 educpair. His eyes raced over the page. 
. gam Looking about to see what sort of bedfellow I was to 
rightegpve, | discovered not more than five or six paces from me, 
y a cap enormous Mexican cougar... . 
en, le™ Joey!” Tommy thrust his puzzle close to his brother's 
d P.1ce. Joey took it and laid it, none too gently, on the table. 
: by ef Rays of light darted from the cougar's large eyes. He 
‘hurcowed his teeth, and he was crouching on his haunches 
;. Besgady for a spring. One glance satisfied me there was no 
rdividane to be lost... . 
“Joey!” Tommy had retrieved his puzzle and was at his 
s yougother’s elbow again. 
want “Mother, won’t you make Tommy leave me alone? I’m 
and stat the most exciting part.” 
idividg “Tommy,” said Mother, looking up from her magazine, 
havefy a little longer. Then if you can’t solve your puzzle, I'll 
lp.” 
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HILDREN’S STORY by Faun M. Sigler 
































“DAVY CROCKETT, A PUZZLE, AND A FRACTION 


Tommy crawled up onto a chair. His fat little fingers 
pushed and poked, trying hard to make the puzzle work. 

Joey read on and on, his eyes wide with excitement. 

But there was no retreat for me or the cougar, so I leveled 
my Betsy and blazed away. The report was followed by a 
furious growl, and... 

“Joey,” his mother’s voice interrupted. “Isn’t it time for 
homework?” 

Joey laid down his story, gave a big sigh, and walked 
slowly up to his own room. He spread his books out on the 
table and opened an arithmetic. For several minutes he fig- 
ured steadily. Then he got up and went back downstairs. 

“This problem in fractions—I can’t make head or tail of 
it. How about—” 

“Joey,” his mother spoke pleasantly, “can’t you see I'm 
reading? I'm just at the most thrilling part.” And she settled 
herself more comfortably among the cushions. 

Joey looked surprised. His mother had never failed to 
help him, no matter what. 

Can't you see I'm reading? The words had a familiar 
sound, Where had he heard them? Why, they were the very 
words he had said to Tommy only a few minutes ago. 

Joey stood quietly by his mother’s chair until she looked 
up again. “Do you think if I found time to help Tommy 
finish his puzzle, you could find time to help me with frac- 
tions?” 

His mother smiled and nodded, 
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Let the idle clothing in 
your closet go to work 


to help someone in need 


Need for clothing among 

the suffering overseas is at 

a level unprecedented in - 

the last decade. 

More than five million per- 

sons—refugees, victims of 

disasters, the chronically 

poverty-stricken, orphans, 

widows and other destitute— 

have no source of clothing 

4 except what we can send, what 
- we will give from among the 
> idle garments in our closets, 


the extra things we 
cP. so seldom wear. 


2,000,000 pounds are asked of Presbyterians in 1958. 


Plan to contribute good usable clothing through your chyrch to the nearest Church 
World Service center. Full information is being sent to pl pastors, 
‘ 








